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Give It A Chance 


NCE AGAIN the issue of monopoly for America’s 
international air service is demanding the time of 
busy industry and government leaders. 

A Congressional committee has begun hearings on a 
bill which suddenly appeared in the legislative hopper 
under curious authorship a month or so ago. Much of 
the hearing will be repeti- 
tious. The same battle was 
fought out and lost by the 
monopolists early last year. 

The new bill would con- 
solidate all international air 
services into one company, 
with one management, and 
steamships and railroads 
would be permitted to buy inconsequential minority 
holdings under guise of presenting a “unified front” of 
American transportation interests. 

Two years ago it was the “chosen instrument.” Last 
year it was the “community company.” This year one 
hears about a “consolidated company.” But by what- 
ever name this vast corporate octupus would be known, 
it is in fact—and in intent—a monopoly. The major 
difference in the 1947 version is that the proposal would 
cost the taxpayer more money in seven different kinds 
of subsidies. 

In this issue of AMERICAN AvIaTIon, the reader will 
find an article by Senator Pat McCarran, author of one 
of the chosen instrument bills. Although others in 
Congress “have attempted to take the spotlight from 
Senat McCarran, the fact remains that. he is the 
origina’ sponsor of the legislation and its most coherent 
spokesmian. Although AMERICAN AVIATION remains 
staunc \ly opposed to the creation of a government-sub- 
sidizec’ monopoly, it is pleased, as always, to turn over 
its ne columns to all sides of controversial issues. 
We dot agree with Senator McCarran, but we respect 
his vi vs and advise our readers to read his side of 
the a: ument. 


To - :r way of thinking, there is one reason above all 
why ! s 1947 rash of monopoly bills is time-wasting and 
detrin) ntal to the progress of U. S. aviation. The reason 
is sim y to give our current policy a chance to prove 
itself cht or wrong. The government established the 


prese:. policy of putting a half dozen or so airlines into 
the fo eign field at the end of the war and this decision 
had ‘>. approval of every government agency and the 
majo of industry. As of today, only a part, of this 


(Turn to page 6) 
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Nine Years and Many Records 


Just nine years ago on May |, 1938, Eddie V. Rickenbacker and his new 

financial associates took over ownership and control of Eastern Air Lines. 

In addition to achieving the lowest operating cost per mile in the indus- 
try, Captain Eddie rang up the highest profit record for 1946. 
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“Mr. Brummell’s 
complaining that all the passengers 


get the best service” “PRAY CALM YOuRSELF, Mr. Beau Brummell! In your day you 
were one of the privileged few who had their pick of every- 
thing choicest in England. Here, we still give you our British 
best . . . and personal attention in the old tradition. But 









% million air miles flown. 


Hie BOAC’s service is the same for every passenger.” 
™ _ - 
ws : 
4 \ > Twenty-seven years’ 
me Ss flying experience. ben 
r > >> A hundred and fifty-five 


Nine years’ experience 
over the North Atlantic. 





























“PM A ‘STEWARD’, if you'd be so kind, Sir . . . and not a ‘Speedbird AN ARMY CAPTAIN, weren't you, Sir, when you set old Eng- 


postilion’! On the journeys we do, you wouldn't get far in a land’s fashion? Our Speedbird Captains set a fashion, too, 
coach-and-six. Look how the seventy thousand miles of —for absolute reliability. Fifty-two of them are now ‘mil- 
Speedbird Routes reach ‘over the Atlantic and across the lionaires of mileage’. How rich is that? Rich as can be in 


World’, connecting up five continents.” experience, Sir, after each flying a million miles or more.” 


See BATH, fashionable out-of-town resort of  QVER THE ATLANTIC... AND ACROSS THE WORLD 


Londoners at the time when Beau Brummell held 
social sway. On your Speedbird trip to Britain, don't 
miss this historic city—with its fine examples of 
Regency architecture and its famous Roman Baths. 


NEW YORK-LONDON IN 17 HOURS SPEEDBIRD SERVICE 


FL'GHTS via SHANNON every WED., FRI., SUN. FLIGHTS 
| via GLASGOW (Prestwick) every TUES. $325.00 One Way 
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$586.70 Round Trip, plus 15% Federal Tax. 


YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT IS OUR LOCAL OFFICE 
Information and reservations also at most airline offices, 


or at BOAC, 420 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
¢ . , 
. - 7 : 1 € / 


BRITISH overseas AinwAYs CORPORATION 





























Safety Choice 


on the new Douglas DC-6 


One more proof of the superior quality of 
Goodyear landing-gear equipment — wheels, 
brakes, tires and tubes—is its specification on 

Douglas Aircraft Company’s new DC-6, These bi 
five-mile-a-minute aircraft are the newest al 
finest postwar commercial transports, embody- 

ing the latest advances in aviation science. 
Hence their equipment with Goodyear’s 

light, super-strong magnesium- 

alloy wheels, Goodyear’s 








time-proved self-adjusting Single Disc Brakes 
and Denleutt tires for utmost dependability and 
safety on take-off and landing runs. For this same 
reason the majority of all four-engine passenger air- 
craft use Goodyear landing equipment today! 
Isn’t that the best endorsement you could ask? 
Can we help with your wheel problems? 
Write: Gaulous, Aviation Products 

Division, Akron 16, Ohio or 
Los Angeles 54, California. 





GOOD, YEAR 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 


MORE AIRCRAFT LAND ON GOODYEAR 





DC-6 in flight 





TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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Greater Volume of Travel 
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THOMAS COOK knew that he could increase the = 
volume of travel. His first conversation with a _ W 
leading transportation official of his day, went like 
this: 
“You are catering for 100 passengers . . . I 
can provide 500 for the same service if you 
will provide the necessary railway carriages.” 
THOMAS COOK’S SUCCESSFUL PIONEER 
VENTURE MARKED THE BEGINNING 
OF THE TRAVEL AGENCY BUSINESS, fae 
JULY sth, 1841. Kt A PO in 
me Vacate! ~~ j he wa 











WORLDWIDE FACILITIES TO CREATE AND SERVICE AIR TRAVEL 





OFFICES NOW OPEN IN 52 COUNTRIES TO 
SERVE TRAVELERS EN ROUTE, TO PLAN 


AND DEVELOP AIR TOURS AND CRUISES. 


“COOK'S SERVES MORE THAN FIVE MILLION TRAVELERS EVERY YEAR” 


THOS. COOK & SON 


INCORPORATED 
587 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Office Cities in U. S. A. and Canada 


W YORK (3) CHICAGO (2) INDIANAPOLIS MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO (2) 
“RON DALLAS LOS ANGELES NEW ORLEANS WASHINGTON, D.C. 
LANTA DENVER MEMPHIS PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL 

STON DETROIT MIAMI ST. LOUIS TORONTO 

FFALO VANCOUVER 


CHEQUES—INTERNATIONAL CURRENCY 





COOK'S TRAVELERS’ 











structures have admitted weaknesses, but today’s en- 
deavor should be toward correcting weaknesses and 
giving the over-all policy a chance to work. To keep 
the whole issue embroiled in nonsensical arguments and 
sabotage is not building U. S. aviation constructively. 

It seems to us that enough hot air has gone into the 
promotion and pushing of the monopoly issue to power 
the world’s largest fleet of airplanes. Add to this moti- 
vating power the time of airline executives devoted 
either to fighting or promoting monopoly and there is 
enough wasted executive manpower to direct a half- 
dozen global airlines. 

Those who favor monopoly have a pet expression, “in 
unity there is strength,” meaning, of course, that Amer- 
ica must unite to protect itself against some strange and 
awful force called foreign competition. But the monop- 
olists should remember that “in monopoly there is weak- 
ness” and that mere vast size does not automatically 
make for efficiency. As we understand the term, “in 
unity there is strength,” this means that many units 
should have a common program for the common good. 
It does not mean one, i. e., monopoly. To have unity 
you have to have an aggregation, and if all U. S. inter- 
national airlines work together toward a common goal, 
then we have strength through unity. 

We are glad that Senator McCarran speaks of a 
“united front,” because that is what we have today as- 
suming that all of our carriers are working toward the 
development of air transport in America’s interest. But 
a monopoly is not a “united front,” it is just a front, 
because no matter how you figure it out on paper or 
in practice there would be but one set of brains en- 
deavoring to develop world-wide aviation under the 
American flag. The airplane has shrunk the world con- 
siderably, but this earth is still quite a lot of real estate 
surrounded by some sizeable ponds of salt water. 

What disturbs us especially about the 1947 rash of 
bills is the subsidy involved. It is quite amazing that 
some Republicans have pinned their names to a proposal 
calling for increased expenditures at a time when the 
national government is trying to economize and at a 
time when everyone is trying to get aviation out of the 
subsidy category. The legislators involved might be 
excused on the ground that they have not read or 
studied the bills which they have technically authored 
and it wouldn’t be the first time a Congressman found 
himself in such an embarrassing position. 

Another disturbing feature is the general approach to 
the world which these bills propose. Just at a time when 
the United States is trying to promote international trade 
on a free, competitive basis and to keep governmental 
intervention at a minimum, here we find bills proposing 
to create a government sponsored and financed monopoly 
designed to wage economic warfare against the airlines 
of other countries, 

Surely everyone in the U. S. wants our country to 
play a leading role in world aviation. But since when 
is it the American policy to attempt to dominate ruth- 
lessly the airways of the world? If the U. S. is setting 
out to run out of business all other airlines, then we have 
reached a sad stage of development. This proposal to 
subsidize our way to domination doesn’t make sense 
and doesn’t harmonize with U. S. policy in general. 

There is a lot of loose talk about the dangers of 
foreign competition. Certainly there is going to be com- 
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petition, and why not? But the 1946 record o/ trans. 
Atlantic traffic showing that the three American com. 
panies carried 83% of all passengers is certainly in. 
dicative of something besides foreign competition. What 
would the U. S. percentage have been with just one 
company ? 

Granting that this 83% is abnormal and that suc- 
ceeding years show a lesser ratio, the quickest way to 
turn over 75% of the air traffic to foreign companies is 
to have just one American company in the field. 

Much is being said about lower labor costs but the 
monopolists are inclined to overlook the fact that labor 
costs are going to be the same whether we have one conm- 
pany or ten. But the evidence is accumulating that air 
transport is not similar to steamships. Whether U. § 
or foreign, an airline must utilize skilled labor, and 
skilled labor is never cheap despite moderate differ 
entials here and there. Some of the foreign lines have 
recently been trimming their overhead. Foreign govern 
ments are neither inclined nor do they have the means 
to subsidize heavily their airlines. 

The facts are that the U. S. builds the least expensive 
and most efficient airplanes, and that the U. S. has the 
greatest know-how in operating them least expensively 
It is our heritage in the air—a heritage which we would 
throw out the window under a subsidized monopoly 
scheme. 

International air transport is important to the United 
States. It is still in its infancy. It has an unlimited 
future. The present multiple-company policy may prove 
wrong after a thorough test. But we firmly believe 
that U. S. aviation would suffer greatly if we expected 
one management, now, to undertake the planning and 
direction of a single company to operate all of the U.S. 
international routes. If all of America’s international 
aviation is to be limited to the vision and abilities of 
one company, then we have indeed blocked the progres- 
sive benefits of the airplane at an untimely point. 


Lessen the Noise 


_— IS NO denying the resistance built up over 
the country toward the development of small airports 
and airparks adjacent to residential areas. Like it or 
not, the fact remains that an airport these days is classi- 
fied in the minds of niuch of the public as an outright 
nuisance. 

If personal flying is to increase in any volume, small 
landing fields must be easily accessible to population 
areas. And for the bulk of personal flying requirements, 
this means accessible to residential sections. 

Noise appears to be the chief objection. It seems quite 
clear that if airplane engine and propeller noise were 
substantially lessened, many of the current objections 
against small fields would be eliminated. 

For this reason above all, the Civil Aeronautics At 
ministration is to be commended for its current activities 
toward noise abatement. Here is an attack on a funds 
mental problem, an attack which should have bee: made 
long ago. No immediate solution to the problem is likely 
to be found but it seems certain that until a so! ition * 
found, airparks will find resistance everywhere. The 
CAA deserves encouragement in its efforts to lick the 
problem. 

Wayne W. Pannrist 
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25 Years Ago 


Lieutenant James H. Doolittle and 
Leland S. Andrews, U.S.A.S., estab- 
lished a new speed record between 
Kelly Field, San Antonio, Tex. and 
the Pacific Coast, covering 1200 miles 
in 13 hours, 25 minutes. (May 4, 1922) 

The “Santa Maria,” an Aero- 
marine I1l-passenger flying 
cruiser, arrived in New York 
from Havana, Cuba, with nine 

passengers. Flying time was 17 

hours, 35 minutes. (May 9, 1922) 





15 Years Ago 


The Daniel Guggenheim gold medal 
for 1932 was awarded to Juan de la 
Cierva for the development of the 
autogiro. (May 4, 1932) 

Louis T, Reichers was forced 































down at sea and rescued by a 
steamship 47 miles west of Ire- 
land on an attempted trans- 
Atlantic flight. Mr. Reichers was 
flying a Lockheed Altair 
equipped with a Wright Cyclone 
motor. (May 13, 1932) 
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S. S. Bradley 


Samuel S. Bradley, 78, chairman of the 
board of the Manufacturers Aircraft As- 
sociation and aviation pioneer, died at his 
home in New York on April 9. He had 
headed the association since 1917 when 
the government and manufacturers drafted 
him to direct the organization established 


to stimulate production of military air- 
craft. In 1920 he organized the Aeronau- 
tical Chamber of Commerce, now the Air- 
craft Industries Association. He was cred- 
ited with being the prime mover in estab- 
lishine the original patent cross-license 
agreement which has prevented patent 
litigation within the aircraft industry, 
with ihe result that all companies have 
been «ble to adopt the most advanced de- 
velopments for use in military and com- 
merc 


models without restriction. 





More on Rail Issue 
To th Editor: 

Un ited congratulations to Robert G. 
Aver' of Norseman Air Transport, Inc., for 
his © -llent letter on your editorial sarcasm. 

Alt ugh I cannot improve on his letter, I 
wish supplement his criticism. I have been 
asso d with aviation for eight years and 
shou' therefore, if anything, be biased to- 


war However, I am unable to condone 
your erile and fatuous practice of trying to 
out lroad the railroads” with indescrib- 


ably r rebuttal. Better to trust the public 
to } rly evaluate railroad advertising prac- 
tice Although the apparent aim of your 
cam: gn is to fight fire with fire, it has enly 
suc ed in “burning me up”. 

JAMES A. FRASFR, 
Engineering Test Pilot. 


Mey !, 1947 





(An unusually heavy reader response was 
stimulated by the article entitled “Airline 
Head Explains Executive ‘Shortage’”, which 
appeared in American Aviation, April 1. Be- 
cause of the continuing interest in this subject, 
three representative letters are reproduced 
herewith—The Editors.) 


To the Editor: 

“WHY is there a shortage of young men 
capable of assuming responsibilities in the air 
transport industry?” 

That might be a more appropriate question 
than “Is b eye a shortage of junior executives 

in the air transport — * discussed 
in ‘the April l[st American Aviation 

The airline president who stated that there 
is a shortage is perfectly correct. But the 
important thing is to know why, and to take 
corrective steps. The reason he gave for this 
situation—that young men want to do as little 
work as possible for the most money—is en- 
tirely inadequate. 

If we are to find a solution we must be 
much more realistic about the causes. Prob- 
ably the crux of the situation lies in the fact 
that so many qualified young men leave after 
the first few months just when they become 
of value to the airline. They are not “staying 
or through thick and thin” or “willing to fight 


it out over a period of years.” And why 
should they? 
Compared with other industries, what has 


air transport to offer? 

An interesting job? Yes, but salaries are 
low, raises small, and promotions few. When 
better jobs are open the company often brings 
in talent from outside. 

Financial security? Perhaps, but some com- 
panies’ personnel policies are as capricious 
as their basic corporate financial structure. 
During this difficult period the cost of living 
has risen 20% but the airlines have not seen 
fit to adjust their wage scales except where 
unions have forced it. 

Future? Yes, great, except that in many 
eases the salaries of air transport top execu- 
tives are substantially smaller than those of 
executives in other industries requiring equiv- 
alent background, experience and ability. 


Let us face the facts. The glamour has 
gone out of the airlines. Today air transport 
is big business, and as such, needs managerial 
talent for which it must compete with other 
big business. The type of men the airlines 
want are the same as those the steel industry, 
the railroads, or the banking business want. 
If the airlines are to be successful in their 
quest for young men of the calibre to become 
future executives, they must offer, in addi- 
tion to interesting work, pay commensurate 
with that of similar jobs in other industries, 
a chance for advancement, increased respon- 
sibilities, and a worthwhile future. 

Now let’s become constructive in our think- 
ing. One important thing most airlines lack 
is a well organized training program—a pro- 
gram for selecting and training properly the 
young men, the future executives, which the 
industry needs. 

Typical of successful programs in other fields 
is that common among the country’s leading 
banks. Qualified young men are accepted at 
a suitable salary and given a comparatively 
long period of training in which they spend 
a specified amount of time in each major 
department. This is necessary: (1) to give 
the trainee a broad background knowledge of 
banking operations; (2) to determine the par- 
ticular branch of the banking business in 
which he is most interested and best quali- 
fied; (3) to make certain that he is definitely 
suited for a career in banking. At the close 
of this training period the trainee moves into 
a position of responsibility with increased sal- 
ary and confident of his future. 

Admittedly the air transport industry can- 
not offer the stable security of the banking 
business. But the airlines can offer young men 
better training, more selective advancement 
and greater responsibility through well planned 
and ee — programs similar to 
that outlined abo 

Ae, O. FANO, JR., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Readers Tell ‘Why’ of Executive Shortage 


: school, 


To the Editor: 

Your piece “Airline Head Explains Execu- 
tive ‘Shortage’"’ is most interesting. I happen 
to be one of those who considers himself well 
qualified for junior executive werk. My opin- 
ion of myself is of no value nor interest to 
you. However, I do believe my experience in 
attempting to obtain junior executive work 
will be most pertinent to your article. 

I would like to start this by giving my edu- 
cation first, then my business experience, and 
finally what has happened in my attempt to 
become a junior executive. 

I am a graduate of Dartmouth College in 
1934 after which I took the two-year course 
at Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. Finally I spent two years at 
night school at New York University. While 
at Harvard I specialized in selling and sales 
management. 

In January of 1937 I took a position with 
one of the major airlines—I was a ticket de- 
livery boy at $65 a month. Since that time 
I have held the following positions: salesman, 
sales office manager, instructor in the sales 
first officer, and captain. 

Approximately one year ago I went to the 
top management of the airline and said that 
I did not want to continue flying as my in- 
terests were more in administrative work. 
I received many hearty whacks on the back 
and was told that a man with my education 
and experience was just what they needed. 
This scene was repeated many times. 

I have now come to a point where I feel 
that I must stop active flying as it is not 
helping me to obtain my objective. This 
feeling has been transmitted to top manage- 
ment whose only comment is “you couldn't 
have picked a worse time.” 

The summer of 1946 was just about the best 
in the history of the airlines so should have 
been the best in which to make a change but 
nothing was offered me. The only conclusion 
that I can draw is that there is no good time 
to make a change. 

In all fairness to the airlines I do suppose 
that they would give me a job in the sales 
department at $250 a month. However, I feel 
that if I'm not worth $400 a month to them 
I'm not worth a nickel. 

It all boils down to this—is there a future 
in the airlines? I personally have serious 
doubts when my services on the open market 
will bring more than the airline will give. 

The airlines have junior executives avail- 
able but they have in a great many cases 
stified them and lost them to other industries. 

W. G. GILMORE, 3RD, 
Port Washington, N. Y. 


To the Editor: 

I would like to answer your article “Air- 
line Head Explains Executive ‘Shortage’”. 

I have been reading your magazine for 
some time. But this is the first time that I 
have read anything that wasn’t honest and 
frank. Everyone knows that the airlines are 
a poorly paid industry. The pilots are the 
only people who make big money. I don't 
know of anyone in aviation today who makes 
$1500.00 a month. The plight of the under- 
paid co-pilots is sufficient evidence from a 
salaried standpoint. 

No one’s future in the airlines is assured 
today. On Friday, March 7, 1947, our air- 
line let 1500 people go. In that reduction 
many people who had worked for the com- 
peny 15 years were dismissed. What can any 
man think a future here offers? 

The average person does want to work but 
he wants a just return for his efforts. He 
doesn’t want to experiment with security. He 
wants the highest prices for his services today 
not tomorrow, which may never come! 

I personally, believing in the great future 
that aviation offers, stepped down from a 
higher paying job to work at anything in 
order to start on the ground floor. But all the 
airlines are suffering from a poor selection of 
personnel. They put any man in any job 
that’s open regardless of fitness and ability. 
This excludes technical ability. 

So let’s have your airline president answer 


this one. 
NAME WITHHELD. 
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“"Be back for dinner, Daddy” 


o business is so affluent that it can afford to 
waste an executive’s time. Neither has it the 
right to usurp those inviolate and all too few 

hours which belong to his family, his friends, his 

community—cnd himself! 





Hundreds of Amcrican businesses, through com- 
pany-owned Beechcraft Executive Transport planes, 
have been able not only to give their executives 
more time for themselves but actually to increase 
their efficiency many times over. Speeding on bus- 
iness trips at 200 miles an hour, free of the limi- 
tations of scheduled public transportation, executives 
and personnel can frequently accomplish in a single 
day what ordinarily would require three or four. 


The Beechcraft Executive Transport is a highly- 
engineered, twin-engine plane with accommodations 
for up to nine people. Its luxurious comfort ban 
ishes fatigue and delivers its passengers fresh and 
fit for the job at hand. A 400-mile round trip with 
a full day’s work in between is easy for this plane 
—and equally easy on its occupants! 

Your nearest Beechcraft distributor is prepar: 
with facts and figures to help you appraise compan) 
owned air transportation in the light of your own 
transportation needs. He welcomes the opportunit 
to demonstrate to you the new Beechcraft Model 1 
No obligation, of course. Beechcraft distributors are 
located in key cities across the U. S. A. 
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Background and Trends 


[Significant Developments and Forecasts Based on the Fortnight's Top News) 





DC-3 Replacement: Watch for Douglas Aircraft to re- 
enter the twin-engined transport field with a replacement 
for the DC-3. Both the Martin 202 and Convair 240 have 
gross weights in excess of maximum which many foreign 
airlines require for small airports. The new Douglas plane 
would have a gross of about 30,000 lbs., with 25-30 seats, 
speed of 250 mph, to fill niche in market below the Martin 
and Convair. Might be an answer to the feeder plane 
market, also. 








Relaxation: For 20 years Paul Richter has been one of 
the airline industry’s most-respected and able executives. 
Now that he has resigned as executive vice president of 
TWA over differences with the inexperienced Hughes’ inter- 
ests, he is seeing old friends, getting re-acquainted with his 
family, fishing and hunting. He intends to relax for 4 to 6 
months. He'll be back in aviation—that much is certain. 


In the Black: Trans World Airlines’ international division 
was in the black in June of 1946, then dropped into the red 
because of the Connie groundings and pilot strike. It is 
now reported that the division will be in the black in May, 
almost reached that point in April. 


No Merger Now: Despite gossip-column rumors, there 
is no possibility of a TWA-PAA deal now. 


Seats vs. Landings: One airport in the South gets a 
higher revenue from pay toilets than it does from landing 
fees. ; 


Opposition: A couple of overseas cable companies have 
been trying to scuttle the Post Office Department’s 10c 
lettergram. At a time when they’re asking higher rates, the 
cable companies hate to see a letter that can be sent any- 
where in the world for 10c. Best guess is that they won’t 
be able to do anything about it. 


Revenue Producers: How large planes produce revenue: 
In the first 24 days of March, TWA’s 62 DC-3’s produced 
domestic revenue of $1,400,000. Twelve Constellations pro- 
duced $800,000 domestically. In other words, less than one- 
fifth as many four-engined planes produced nearly 65% as 
much revenue as twin-engined craft. And Connies were 
utliized only 5 hrs. 40 min. per day; DC-3’s 9 hrs. 43 min. 


Stymied: Heat was on some time ago to get a bill in- 
troduced in Congress setting up domestic air parcel post 
system. Post Office air mail officials had prepared such a bill. 
Now, however, it is evidently pigeonholed somewhere in the 
PO. Nothing has been heard about it for weeks. 


Remember Hester? Convivial Clinton M. Hester, first 
Civil! Aeronautics Administrator, dropped out of sight after 
he !oft CAA a few years later. But he isn’t inactive in 
avia\ion even today. He’s been doing some important be- 
hin’ -the-scenes work for a client. 


Eak -r Into Politics? When Lieut. General Ira Eaker, for 


a very long time a strong force in the AAF, retires next 
mo: 2, he will go to Washington State where he has some 
neu j-acquired newspaper interests. Some folks are specu- 
lat that shrewd, poker-playing Eaker will enter state 
Po’ ics and might even show up in Congress one of these 
ye 


Lesson: Army and Navy already are working on plan for 
takiig over needed airline planes in case of emergency. Both 
Services are seeking to avoid repetition of early World War 
II failure to have sufficient transports on call. 


Bad Month: Official reports to CAB indicate operating loss 
of $7,940,000 for domestic airline industry in January, not 
cluding Northeast whose report is not yet available. This 
ex 7 = loss of $7,214,000 shown by domestic carriers for 
ail o 
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Europe Bound: Practically all available trans-Atlantic 
space is being fil'ed as air travelers head for Europe at a 
rate of about 1,500 a week on U. S. airlines alone. New sched- 
ules are being added, with airlines nearly tripling January 
business. American Overseas, Pan American, and TWA re- 
port average of 30-32 passengers on each flight eastbound 
from U. S. of which there are 40 weekly. 


Export Goal: Reliable manufacturing sources expect per- 
sonal plane production to approach 25,000 units in 1947, with 
5,000 of these going to export market. However, 10 com- 
panies reporting to the Aircraft Industries Association showed 
93 aircraft exported in March, or only 5.8% of their total 
production. February exports by same firms totaled 156, or 
6.2%. 


Confusion: A confused American air policy is blamed 
by industry officials for fact that some aircraft companies 
have been forced to lay off engineers, or have lost them to 
non-aviation industries, at a time when U. S. is faced with 
most perplexing aviation engineering problems ever known. 


Comparison: According to a report on corporation earn- 
ings by the National City Bank of New York, 1500 corpora- 
tions of all kinds increased their earnings by 36% in 1946 
compared with 1945, while the aircraft industry’s earnings 
declined by 95% in the same period. 


Certification: Glenn L. Martin Co. is shooting for type 
certification of its 202 transport in July, by which time 
30 planes are expected to be ready for delivery. Consoli- 
dated Vultee is hopeful of certification of its pressurized 
240 by August. 


Tax Jurisdiction: Rep. Carl Hinshaw (R., Calif.), rank- 
ing member of the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, has under consideration introduction of a bill 
to reserve for Federal government the taxation of aviation 
fuels, leaving to the states taxation of motor fuels pur- 
chased by highway users. A Federal gasoline tax of 1'2% 
is now collected on both highway and aviation fuel. The 
proposed Hinshaw bill is seen as a possible answer to de- 
mand that aircraft owners and users pay more toward 
maintenance of the Federal airways system. 


Trouble: A feeder airline, which recently received a cer- 
tificate but has not yet opened service, has informed CAB 
it does not intend to start service. Company advanced 
several reasons why it can not do so. Discussions were to 
be held with CAB as this issue went to press. 


Airline Fines: Post Office Dept. estimates that during 
fiscal 1948 domestic airlines will be fined $350,854 for mis- 
handling the mail, delaying it, overcarrying, etc. Estimate 
is based on previous experience. PO doesn’t collect fiines 
in cash, but deducts them from mail pay. Actually, $350,854 
means a good airline record rather than a poor one. Only 
an extremely small percentage of mail pouches are mis- 
handled. 


No Change: Pennsylvania-Central Airlines won’t change 
its corporate name to Capital Airlines, as had been previ- 
ously planned. However, the name Capital will be pre- 
dominant. Company for corporate purposes wants to be 
known as Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corp., operator 
of Capital Airlines. 


Douglas Shines: The annual report of Douglas Aircraft 
Co. for the last fiscal year was one of the most readable 
and most attractive ever issued by an aviation company. 


ACI Budget: Air Cargo, Inc., the scheduled airlines’ 
ground service organization for cargo, has a budget of $89,- 
633 for the period Feb. 15 to July 1. 
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TOURISTS AND BUSINESS TRAVELERS 
CHOOSE THE AIRLINE WITH THE RECORD OF 


More than 14,000 “Jransatlautie lights 


HOUSANDS Of travelers, seeking the best in time-saving, 
jf porns modern air transportation to Europe, 
already have been guided by American’s record and have 
made their journeys to and from Europe by Flagship. , 


Every day of the week, American Overseas Airlines pro- 
vides at least two 4-engine Flagship flights to Europe. Most 
of the pilots on American's transatlantic routes have been 
flying the Atlantic regularly for more than three and one- 
half vears. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. ¢ AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES, INC 


CANADA + DENMARK + ENGLAND + FINLAND + GERMANY + GREENLAND + ICELAND «+ IRELAND + MEXICC 





NETHERLANDS + NEWFOUNDLAND + NORWAY + POLAND «+ RUSSIA + SCOTLAND + SWEDEN + UNITED STATES 





CAA Sees Airport Benefits: 
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By GERARD B. DOBBEN 

The House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, scheduled to report to Congress 
May 2, had under consideration last 
week a $60,000,000 slash in Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration appropriation 
requests for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1. CAA had requested $189,994,- 
000 and some authoritative sources in- 
dicated the agency’s total budget might 
be fixed as low as $125,000,000. 

In terms of employes, CAA’s budget 
requests entail a 50% increase from 
12,000 to 18,000. The House committee, 
which last year severely criticized 
CAA for the ratio of one employe for 
every three aircraft, was expected to 
lash out against CAA for the continua- 
tion of this trend. One committee 
member cited the fact that CAA’s in- 
formation service alone had grown 
from 11 at the time of its inception to 
a requested 118 in current budget re- 
quests, or an increase of 932%. CAA, 
in defense, explained that its informa- 
tion unit today embraces many new 
services for the aviation industry. 

There are members of the House 
Appropriations Committee who believe 































that CAA has become far too pater- 
nalistic in its supervision of the air 
transport and aircraft manufacturing 
industry. They doubt that industry 
needs the degree of regulation it is re- 


ceiving and they are certain that in- 
dustry does not want it. 

There is strong indication that lead- 
ers in the airline industry will spend 
more and more time in the future in 
placing their case before Congress in 
the terests of eliminating some of 
this _upervision and regulation. The 

























airli industry wants more respon- 
sibil for policing itself and may 
achi: this objective through the pro- 
pose reation of the National Avia- 
tion incil on which it hopes to have 
av and a vote on policies which 
dire concern it. Legislation to cre- 
ate 1 a Council, to replace the Air 
~ ating Committee, is now before 

on S 

C being considered were under- 
stoo- o be on the basis of committee 
stu nd recommendations of a four- 
mai 1m of investigators who made 
a tl igh study of CAA expenditures 
sin: 41. 

B, ems, the following cuts were 
bein. considered: Operation and 








mail ince of air navigation facili- 
hes, ayproximately $10,000,000 or 16%; 
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House Appropriations Committee Expected to Slash 
Request for 50% Personnel Hike Sought by Agency 


general administration, $1,470,000 or 
20%; maintenance and operation of 
aircraft, $300,000 or 15%; technical de- 
velopment $1,500,000 or 43%; Federal 
airport program, $32,500,000 or 50%; 
enforcement of safety regulations, 
$975,000 or 9% and establishment of 
air navigation facilities, $8,000,000 or 
31%. 

The committee had before it data on 
operating and maintenance figures of 
Federal airways on a per mile cost. It 
found that in 1941 when the Federal 
airway system totaled 34,296 miles, the 
cost was $334 per mile. By the end of 
fiscal 1947, it was estimated that the 
Federal airway system of 47,911 miles 
would cost $844 per miie. On the basis 
of CAA’s current budget requests, this 
cost would jump to $1,065 per mile in 
1947-48. 

The committee also was giving close 
scrutiny to CAA’s costs invoived in the 
operation of a fleet of more than 200 
aircraft. Information was received by 
the committee that CAA planes are 
sometimes used on flights not strictly 
connected with government business. 

Reduction of the appropriation re- 
quest of $25,000,000 for establishment 
of air navigation facilities to approxi- 
mately $17,000,000 was being consid- 
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¢60 Million Fund Cut Confronts CAA 


ered on the grounds that information 
from competent CAA and airline en- 
gineers revealed that this figure rep- 
resented the total amount of funds 
which could be obligated during 1948, 
on the basis of the present equipment 
situation. CAA has an additional 
$9,000,000 from its 1947 budget for es- 
tablishment of air navigation facilities 
which has not been encumbered. 

The committee had under considera- 
tion reduction of CAA’s request for 
$3,500,000 for technical development to 
$2,000,000. This reduction was being 
considered for this year so as to enable 
the committee to give further study to 
duplication in research and develop- 
mental activities on the part of dif- 
ferent departments of the government. 

In view of the fact that CAA has 
$40,000,000 in unexpended funds for 
the smaller airports program, the com- 
mittee was considering a reduction of 
50% in the Class IV and larger airport 
program on the basis that the $65,000,- 
000 request for larger airports could 
be considered as part of a_ three- 
year program for approximately $105,- 
000,000. 

Rep. Karl Stefan (R., Neb.), chair- 
man of the Appropriations subcom- 
mittee handling CAA budget requests, 
was leading the fight to bring CAA’s 
1948 budget in line with the Repub- 
lican economy program. 














Airmailer—New helicopter model designed and produced by Bell Aircraft Corp. spe- 


cifically for service on helicopter air mail routes proposed by the U. S. Post 

Office Department is the “Airmailer" shown here. Compartments, with hooks for mail bags 

and a capacity of approximately 500 Ibs. of mail, are provided on each side of the craft. 
The model has a choice of cockpit compartments either open or enclosed. 
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on a scheduled trip, but was making 
a survey flight of cities on one of Del- 
ta’s new routes. 


The Columbuec field 
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Cross-Wind Landing Gear 
Plan Extended to Transports 


By KEITH SAUNDERS 


Pleased with results to date in its 
program for development of cross- 
wind landing gear, the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration has now extended 
the program into the twin-engine 
field, AMERICAN AVIATION learned this 
week. 

Lloyd H. Child, assistant to the ad- 
ministrator for personal flying devel- 
opment, said an experimental contract 
had been awarded to All-American 
Aviation, Inc., of Wilmington, Del., 
for. development of a castered gear 
for a CAA-owned twin-engine Beech. 

Still another contract, calling for 
adaptation of the castered gear to a 
DC-3, has been drafted but may not 
be let for a while because there is not 
sufficient money left in CAA’s experi- 
mental fund of $150,000 with which to 
finance such a project. There is a 
possibility, Child said, that CAA and 
the Army might jointly underwrite a 
contract with Douglas Aircraft Co. for 
a DC-3 castered-gear project. 

Development of a satisfactory cross- 
wind landing gear for the Beech should 
pose no engineering problem of any 
consequence, Child said, since the ¢as- 
tering mechanism can readily be in- 
stalled in the oleo section of the pres- 
ent gear. The DC-3 installation will 
be more difficult, he said, but not pro- 
hibitively so. Neither installation 
should make any appreciable addition 
either in cost or in weight. 


Ignore Wind Direction 

In its cross-wind landing gear proj- 
ect, designed to make it possible for 
planes to land or take-off on two-way 
strips without danger of groundloop- 
ing, regardless of wind direction, the 
CAA to date has awarded experimen- 
tal contracts to the Fairchild, Good- 
year, and Firestone companies. 

The Fairchild-built gear, adapted to 
a low-wing PT-19 trainer, has been 
accepted by CAA and is undergoing 
extensive service testing now at Na- 
tional Airport. The Goodyear gear, 
installed on a Piper J-3, has been 
demonstrated successfully but will not 
be formally accepted by CAA until 
some modifications have been made. 
The Firestone gear is being put on a 
tricycle-gear Ercoupe, which is about 
ready for testing. 

Once it has been proved that the 
castered gear can be adapted success- 
fully to single-engine and twin-engine 
planes, increasing their utility and 
safety without increasing their cost or 
weight, CAA hopes to induce aircraft 
manufacturers to make the gear stand- 
ard equipment for all such plane types. 

This would enable a vastly increased 
number of communities to build good 
single-runway airports which would 
serve their needs, and would enable 
hundreds of other cities with outlying 
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airports to build close-in strips for 


the convenience of flying visitors and 
local lightplane owners. 

Whether CAA will attempt to have 
a castered gear developed for four- 
engined planes has not yet been de- 
cided. Some airline people say cross- 
winds do not affect operation of such 
planes, but CAA thinks otherwise, and 
would like to see a castered gear de- 
veloped for them. 


Cohu Elected New 
President of TWA; 


Pierson Heads Board 


LaMotte T. Cohu, chairman of the 
board and general manager of North- 
rop Aircraft, Inc., was elected presi- 
dent of TWA by the board of directors 
on April 24. He succeeds Jack Frye, 
who announced his resignation last 
February. 

Warren Lee Pierson, president of 
American Cable and Radio Corp., was 
elected chairman of the board and 
managing director of the company’s 
international division. 

Also announced was elimination of 
the position of executive vice presi- 
dent which had been held by Paul E. 
Richter, co-organizer with Frye of 
TWA’s predecessor company. Richter 
resigned from TWA on April 7. 

The following TWA officers were 
re-elected by the board: John A. Col- 
lings, v. p.-transportation; Otis F. 
Bryan, v. p. and acting general man- 
ager of the international division; E. O. 
Cocke, v. p.-traffic; J. C. Franklin, 
v. p.-engineering; H. B. Miller, v. p.- 
public relations; Clarence Fleming, v. 
p.-regulatory proceedings; J. M. Lock- 
hart, treasurer; Leo Gilleran, con- 
troller; A. M. Jens, secretary; Milton 
McQueen, assistant treasurer: W. M. 
Streetman, T. M. Sullivan, Myra E. 
Black, and C. W. Herre, assistant 
secretaries. 

Preceding the meeting of the board 
of directors, the stockholders elected 
14 directors as follows: Cohu; Pierson; 
Collings; Palmer Bradley, Houston 
attorney; Powel Crosley, Jr., president 
of Crosley Motors; Noah Dietrich, 
executive v. p. of Hughes Tool Co.; 
A. V. Leslie, Dietrich’s assistant; 
Sidney Maestre, St. Louis banker; A. 
D. Simpson, Houston banker; Nelson 
S. Talbott, Dayton, O., industrialist; 
Lloyd Wright, Los Angeles attorney; 
W. M. Streetman, Houston attorney; 
Mayor Oscar F. Holcombe, of Houston; 
Arthur B. Eisenhower, Kansas City 
banker and brother of Gen. Dwight 
Eisenhower. 

Cohu, Dietrich, and Leslie will serve 
as the executive committee. 

Cohu, a member of TWA’s board 






LaMotte T. Cohu 


since 1933, organized Air Investors, 
Inc., in 1928, and also Interstate Air- 
line which is now a part of Eastern 
Air Lines. In 1930 he became a di- 
rector of Aviation Corporation and 
served as its president, as well as 
president of American Airways and 
American Aircraft and Engine Co. in 
1931-32. 

He also was a director of Air Asso- 
ciates from 1930-33 and a director of 
North American Aviation, Transcon- 
tinental Air Transport, and Eastern 
Air Transport in 1933-34. 

Pierson practiced law in Los Angeles 
until 1933 when he became a special 
counsel for the RFC in Washington. 
He is a director of the International 
Telephone and Telegraph Corp., the 
U. S. Commercial Company, and Rub- 
ber Development Corp. 


Jack Frye Elected Board 
Chairman of General Aniline 


Jack Frye, former president of TWA, 
has been elected chairman of the board 
of General Aniline & Film Corp. and 
of General Dyestuff Corp., sales agent 
for General Aniline. General Dye- 
stuff is wholly owned and General 
Aniljne is 97% owned by the U. S. 
government through the Office of 
Alien Property of the Department of 
Justice. The companies, which were 
controlled by enemy aliens, ere 
seized by the U. S. at the outbreak 
of World War II. 


Pan Am Forced to End 
Bermuda Flights May 1 


Pan American Airways was allowed 
to continue its Washington-Bermuda 
and Boston-Bermuda flights until 
April 30 by special Civil Aeronautics 
Board permission. PAA asked for the 
privilege of continuing the service 
until the end of April after CAB 
stopped the two operations because 
they were being flown under authority 
granted to the airline in error. (AMER- 
IcAN AVIATION, April 15, p. 32). 
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Aviation Calendar 


May 1-2—SAE Personal Aircraft Meet- 
ing, Lassen Hotel, Wichita, Kans. 

May 1-2—AIA Eastern Regional Traffic 
Committee, Hartford, Conn. 

May 5-10—International Travel Expo- 
sition, Grand Central Palace, New York. 

May 6—ICAO Assembly Meeting, 
Montreal. 

May 8—Women’s National Aeronauti- 
cal Association national convention, 
Los Angeles. 

May 8—CAA-sponsored state avia- 
tion forum, Atlanta, Ga. 

May 8-9—AIA Western Regional 
Traffic Committee, Lus Angeles, Calif. 

May 9-10—Annual Michigan Aeronau- 
tical Conference, Hotel Olds, Lansing. 

May 9-18—“St. Louis Air Fair of 
1947” regional aircraft show, St. Louis 
Arena, sponsored by Aviation Council 
of Metropolitan St. Louls. 

May 11-15—American Association of 
Airport Executives annual convention, 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago. (Airport ex- 
position and exhibit trade show to be 
held in conjunction.) 

May 14-16—Aircraft Industries As- 
sociation board of governors meeting, 
Williamsburg, Va. 

May 15—IATA Technical Committee 
meeting, Miami Beach, Fla. 

May 16-22—Third International Air 
Service Exhibition (Aerofair), Utrecht, 
The Netherlands. Postponed from April 
16-22 

May 19—New York State Aviation 
Council spring meeting, Syracuse 
Yacht and Country Club, Syracuse. 

May 21—CAA-sponsored state avia- 
tion forum, Jackson, Miss. 

May 23—Fourth New England Avia- 
tion Conference, auspices New England 
Council, Hotel Statler, Boston. 

May 24-June 1—Michigan Aviation 
Week. Aircraft show at Detroit. 

May 26-27—Institute of the Aero- 
nautical Sciences light aircraft meet- 
ing, Detroit. 

May 26-29—American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, aviation meeting, 
Los Angeles. 

May 29-June 1—Annual Mississipp! 
air tour sponsored by Jackson Chamber 
of Commerce. 

May 30-June 1—Philadelphia Air 
Races, Northeast Airport, Philadelphia. 

June 1-5—Aviation Writers Associa- 
tion annual convention, Los Angeles. 

June 1-6—SAE Summer Meeting, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 

June 2-4—National Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation annual meeting, Ft. Worth, Tex. 

June 3-4—Personal Aircraft Council, 
AIA, meeting in Los Angeles. 

June 4-6—Aero Medical Association, 
18th Annual Meeting, Hotel Ritz-Carle- 
ton, Atlantic City. 

June 7-8—13th Annual National Air 
Carnival, Birmingham, Ala., sponsored 
by Birmingham Aero Club. 

june 9-10—Aeronautical Training So- 
Ciety annual meeting, Mayfiower 
Hc el, Washington, D. C. 

Jane 17—ICAO South American Re- 
gical Air Traffic Control Meeting, 
Liria, Peru. 

une 18—CAA-sponsored state avia- 
ti forum, Charlotte, N. C. 

‘une 30-July 1—Aviation Distributors 
& Manufacturers Association directors 
an’ committee chairmen meet, Grand 
Ho'el, Mackinac Island, Mich. 

ily 3-6—International Air Races, 
Lo g Beach, Calif., Chamber of Com- 
m*°ce sponsor. 

‘uly 4-20—International aircraft ex- 


hib.tion, Halle du Cinquantenaire, 
Br ssels, Belgium. 

holy 4-20—Southwestern Aircraft 
Sh.w in conjunction with National 


So ing Meet, Wichita Falls, Tex. 

July 15—ICAO South Atlantic Re- 
gional Air Traffic Control Meeting, Rio 
de Janeiro. 
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Delta Loses Eight 


Key Officials in 
Survey Flight Accident 


At no previous time in aviation 
history has an accident removed so 
many key officials of an airline as did 
the Delta Air Lines accident at Co- 
lumbus, Ga., on Apr. 22. 

The accident, caused when the Delta 
combination car g0-passenger C-47, 
making its approach to Muscogee 
county airport, was struck by a PT-13, 
took the lives of eight men holding im- 
portant positions with the airline. 

Killed were George R. Cushing, 48, 
vice president-operations; Lindley W. 
Camp, 55, Delta attorney and solicitor 
of Fulton county criminal court; H. R. 
Bolander, 37, director of properties 
and state relations; L. T. Campbell, 40, 
superintendent of communications; 
E. A. Rainouard, 38, chief flight super- 
intendent; John L. Schneider, 37, su- 
perintendent of _ stations; Clayton 
Berry, 33, station construction engineer, 
and J. V. Little, 38, Atlanta district 
traffic manager. 

A closely-knit organization, Delta is 
more of a family than almost any 
other airline. Because of the intimate 
manner in which Delta officials worked 
together to operate the airline, the 
a of key manpower will be sorely 
felt. 

It was Delta’s first fatal accident in 
12 years, and the company had flown 
573,539,075 passenger-miles since its 
previous fatal accident in 1935. The 
plane going into Columbus was not 


on a scheduled trip, but was making 
a survey flight of cities on one of Del- 
ta’s new routes. The Columbus field 
does not have a control tower. 

George Cushing was one of the best- 
loved and most capable men in the 
air transport industry. A_ colorful, 
outspoken and genial pilot, he came 
up the hard way in the industry and 
built up an exceptional record with 
Delta. He was an old air mail pilot, 
flying mail out of Atlanta, New York 
and Miami in 1928, and since that time 
had flown more than a million and a 
half miles in almost every type plane. 
He held transport pilot certificate No. 
511. From 1927 to 1935 he was with 
Eastern Air Lines, serving as mechan- 
ic, dispatcher, field manager, captain, 
line superintendent, superintendent of 
maintenance, and vice president and 
general superintendent. 

He joined Delta in 1935 as a pilot, 
became chief pilot in 1937, operations 
manager in 1940, and vice president- 
operations in 1945, 

Bob Bolander began his aviation ca- 
reer with Chicago & Southern Air 
Lines and succeeded Amos Culbert as 
vice president of that company when 
Culbert joined American Airlines. In 
February, 1946, he resigned from C&S 
and joined Delta where he was rising 
steadily as an important factor in that 
company. 

Lindley Camp handled legal matters 
for Delta in Atlanta and was one of 
the most prominent and powerful poli- 
ticians in Georgia, with a host of 
friends in the south. 

Also killed in the crash was Jack 
Fussell, of Columbus, pilot of the 
PT-13, a converted Army plane. 





Editorial 


April 22, 1947, will be remembered as a day on which a lot of people in 
aviation lost some of their best friends. From an aviation standpoint, the 
Delta accident at Columbus, Ga., was a very personal loss felt throughout 
the industry. From one end of aviation to the other, all are extending deep- 
est sympathies to an airline which has had no superior in the world for 
sincerity of purpose and effort to bring to air transport the best that human 


beings can give. 


George Cushing was a rough, genial, colorful and extremely able pilot 
and executive whose geniality and infectious sense of humor will be sorely 
missed. Bob Bolander was an able young lawyer whose influence on in- 
dustry policy was felt from coast to coast. Lindley Camp, unknown to most 
people in aviation, was an Atlanta attorney with a vast host of friends and 
completely devoted to the Delta family—the kind of a guy who would give 
the shirt off his back for those he liked. Larry Campbell and the others 
were good, solid, sound, home-folks of the type that make an airline great. 

This is the kind of editorial that is hard to write. Words carry so little 
meaning when tragedy is personal. In this trying time for C. E. Woolman 
and the Delta family, we join with all in aviation in expressing our deep 


sorrow. 


Wayne W. PAarrIsH 





Venezuela Cancels PAA Rights 


The Venezuelan Government has in- 
formed Pan American Airways that its 
rights to carry domestic traffic in 
Venezuela have been cancelled. How- 
ever, Venezuelan President R. Betan- 
court has informed the airline that the 
effective date of the cancellation order 
may be extended to avoid injury to 
the company. 





PCA Sees $2,750,000 Mail Pay 

Civil Aeronautic Board’s order in 
fixing new and increased temporary 
airmail pay rates for Capital Airlines 
(PCA) will result in airmail revenues 
during 1947 for the airline of about 
$2,750,000 as compared with $388,000 
received during 1946 under the former 
rate, it was estimated by R. G. Lochiel, 
company vice president and treasurer, 
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McCarran Offers Defense 
Of Chosen Instrument Plan 


Originator of Proposal 
Takes Issue With Critics 


By Sen. Pat McCarran 


(Dem., Nevada) 


As the originator of the proposal for 
establishment of a community com- 
pany to conduct world-wide operations 
under the American Flag in the field 
of international air transportation, and 
as co-sponsor of the bill S. 987 which, 
in the present Congress, embodies this 
proposal, I have been asked to com- 
ment on some of the questions involved 
particularly with respect to points 
raised in an article appearing in the 
April 15 issue of AMERICAN AVIATION. 

At the outset, let me clear up a 
widespread misconception. 

It has been stated that the proposal 
for a single consolidated carrier to 
operate under the American Flag on 
the air-trade routes of the world is 
opposed to the theory of “regulated 
competition.” 

This necessarily implies that the sys- 
tem we have now is “regulated com- 
petition.” But that is not true. 

Where all competing factors are sub- 
ject to regulation, competition can be 
regulated. Where some competing 
factors are not subject to regulation, 
competition cannot be regulated. 

We are today regulating, to some 
extent, the competition among Ameri- 
can Flag carriers, operating interna- 
tionally; but we are not regulating and 
cannot regulate, the competition be- 
tween those American Flag carriers 
and their foreign competitors. 

Competition Between Nations 

The real competition in the field of 
international air transportation is ‘be- 
tween nations, not between companies. 
That is a fact, and not a theory. It is a 
fact which must be recognized. We 
cannot regulate that competition; we 
can only meet it. And it is only plain, 
old-fashioned American common sense 
to meet that competition with a united 
front. 

The “two important questions” re- 
ferred to in the article in the April 
15th issue of AMERICAN AVIATION, 
namely “(1) Shall the U. S. establish 
the chosen instrument policy in inter- 
national air commerce? (2) Shall 
steamship companies be permitted to 
operate air services internationally?” 
cannot realistically be considered 
separately. 


If the first question is answered in 
the affirmative, the second question 
also is answered, necessarily in the 
negative. 

It would be a contradiction to merge 
or supersede the present air line com- 
panies operating internationally under 
the American Flag, in order to elimin- 
ate duplication, and then create new 
duplication by authorizing separate in- 
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ternational air operations by steamship 
companies. 

It has been stated that S. 987 “would 
destroy the corporate entity of Pan 
American, American Overseas and 
Panagra air lines.” This is not true. 

With respect to existing international 
air carriers, the proposed consolidated 
international carrier would have two 
alternatives, either or both of which 





Although AMERICAN AVIATION re- | 
mains strongly opposed to the cre- | 
ation of a government-subsidized 
monopoly in international air trans- | 
portation, it is pleased to present | 
herewith the views of Sen. Mc- | 
Carran, in keeping with its policy 
of airing all sides of controversial 
issues. 











might be specified under the plan to be 
approved by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

The first of these alternatives is to 
acquire all of the assets of the exist- 
ing carriers, 

The second alternative is to acquire 
all of the outstanding stock of the exist- 
ing carriers. 

If the first alternative is selected, 
the existing corporation, such as Pan 
American or American Overseas, would 
remain a corporate entity, holding as 
assets stock of the new consolidated 
international carrier. 

If the second alternative should be 
chosen by the CAB, the ownership of 
Pan American or American Overseas, 
for instance, would pass to the new 
consolidated international carrier, and 
the stockholders of the existing carrier 
would receive shares in the new con- 
solidated carrier. 

In the latter case, stockholders who 
received individually more than 3 per- 
cent of the total stock of the con- 
solidated carrier would have to dis- 
pose of the excess within 6 months; but 
the existing corporation, Pan American 
or American Overseas, as the case 
might be, would have nothing to say 
about the disposition. 

If the assets of an existing corpora- 
tion operating as an international air 
carrier should be acquired by the con- 
solidated carrier, it is not to be ex- 
pected that the Civil Aeronautics Board 
would so far overlook the realities of 
the situation as to permit the existing 
corporation a free hand in disposal of 
its newly-acquired stock in the con- 
solidated carrier. 

The realistic course, and the course 
which I should expect the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to direct, would be sale 
by the existing corporation, on the 
open market, of its excess stock in the 
consolidated carrier; which would leave 
the existing corporation in somewhat 
the position of an investment trust, 
holding the proceeds from the sale of 
such stock for such disposition as its 


own stockholders might approve, 

Too much has been made of the pro. 
vision in section 2 of S. 987, stati 
that stock, notes, or other securities o; 
evidences of indebtedness acquired by 
an air carrier after October 25, 1945 
need not be acquired by the consojj. 
dated carrier. That date has no special 
significance. Actually, it is the date the 
next-to-final draft of my second reyj- 
sion of S. 326, of the 79th Congress 
was completed. 

The purpose of inserting a “dead. 
line” provision of this nature in the 
bill was to avoid making the bill an 
inducement to speculation in the sge- 





curities of foreign air carriers. 

The Congress and its committees, on 
basis of conditions existing when the 
action, is taken, can write into the bil] 
whatever date seems best justified. 

Certainly there will be no argument 
that some deadline is not needed. The 
only question will be where the dead- 
line should be fixed; and this question 
is not likely to involve substantial con- 
troversy. 

In the April 15 issue of AMenrIcax 
AVIATION it was stated that “Some 
lawyers feel the bill is defective in 
that CAB or the policy committee, 
which is formed under the bill, cannot 
compel adequate service.” This is an 
uninstructed statement. Section 1207 
(d) of the bill provides that: 

“If the Board is of the opinion that 
routes or services in addition to those 
being operated by the consolidated car- 
rier are required in the public interest 
e- the Board shall give notice to the 
consolidated carrier to that effect. Un- 
less within 20 days after the receipt of 
such notice the consolidated carrier shall 
file with the Board a statement of service 
plan complying with such notice and 
shall thereafter diligently proceed to 
initiate such service, the Board may re- 
quire the consolidated carrier to take 
action in accordance with such notice.” 
That conveys full authority to the 
Board to require adequate service. 

Interpretation Questioned 

The “air line lawyer” who is quoted 
by AMERICAN AVIATION as saying that 
quoted language from subparagraph 
(9) of section 1203 (b) of the bill 
“does not give the Board or the policy 
committee any authority to direct the 
chosen instrument to operate to any 
country having less than 5 million per- 
sons” obviously was less than thorough. 

The quoted language refers to a re- 
quired provision of an agreement 
which the consolidated carrier is t0 
enter into. This agreement covers 
broadly the obligation of the consoli- 
dated carrier to render air transporta- 
tion service between the United States 


and every country in the world having 
a population of more than 5 million 
persons to which such service «an be 
operated, except where the Civi! Aero- 
nautics Board, on the recommendation 


of the policy committee, relieves “he 
consolidated carrier of that obligation. 
The authority of the Board to Té- 
quire needed service, to countries with 
populations smaller than 5 miliion, 4 
well as to other points, is containe 
in section 1207 (d), from which I have 
quoted above. ; 
There is no doubt that consolidation 
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of all international air transportation 
operations under the American Flag, 
in a single community company, will 
reduce the total over-all need for sub- 
vs the first place, the mere existence 
of a community company will elimin- 
ate much wasteful duplication. 

The community company will not be 
burdened with the necessity for main- 
taining duplicate staffs and base facil- 
ities all over the world. 

It will have more business than any 
single element of our present system 
can have. 

It will have more flexibility in trans- 
ferring equipment to meet seasonal 
peaks. 

Its operations on the more heavily 
traveled routes will provide profits 
which will assist in meeting the cost of 
operating the so-called “national in- 
terest” routes, which must be operated 
but which will be uneconomical for 
years to come. 

Our present system of subsidies, 
through mail pay, involves wasteful 
duplication, and involves the subsid- 
ization of separate American companies 
which are competing one against the 
other. All that will be eliminated by 
creation of the single community com- 
pany. 

Previous bills which I have intro- 
duced, embodying the community com- 
pany principle, have been criticized 
because, it was said, the subsidy pro- 
visions were too broad, or not suffic- 
iently specific. The new bill, in the 
sponsorship of which Senator White, 
Senator Brewster, and Senator Mc- 
Mahon have joined me, nails down the 
subsidy provisions most explicitly. 

I suppose it will now be criticized on 
the ground that it is too explicit. 

There is always room for doubt with 
respect to any constitutional question, 
since no matter how clear the partic- 
ular question may seem, you can al- 
ways find someone to argue on the 
other side. 

To me it seems Clear that the Gold 
Clause case and the line of decisions 
from which it stems clearly supports 
the right of the Congress, by law, to 
compel the sale of assets of existing 
corporations engaged as international 
air carriers, even to the point of re- 
quiring acceptance of stock in the new 


consolidated carrier in lieu of cash, 
where this is done to serve the na- 
tional interest. No confiscation is in- 
volved 


However, if the Congress should be 


troubl | by attacks on the constitution- 
ality o. this requirement, it would be 
a sim; matter to rewrite the section 
SO as provide for payment in cash 
for th assets acquired by the con- 
solida: -d carrier; and I seriously doubt 
that en the most captious critic 
woulc’ question the constitutionality of 
such provision. 
_ My ‘rst bill to establish a commun- 
ity ipany was criticized on the 
grou that it spelled out too rigidly 
the » ogram for creation of a consoli- 
dated carrier. 

It as argued that the various 
fact of the American transportation 
Indus'ry should have something to say 
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about the matter, and that detailed 
provisions should be worked out by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board after public 
hearings. 

Subsequent redrafts of the bill, in- 
cluding the present one, have been 
criticized for providing that details 
of the plan for creating the consoli- 
dated carrier shall be worked out by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board after pub- 
lic hearings. 

It all boils down to the fact that 
some people simply do not like the 
idea of a community company, and are 
going to find fault with any bill which 
is drafted to implement the community 
company policy. 

International aviation under the 
American Flag stands today at the 
same crossroads where, decades ago, 
international shipping under the 
American Flag took-the wrong turn. 
This time, for the sake of our national 
welfare, we must choose wisely. I am 
confident that the Congress, after 
weighing all the evidence, can be relied 
upon to make an intelligent decision. 


ACC Opposes Chosen 
Instrument Proposal 


The Air Coordinating Committee 
threw its weight behind the present 
competitive system of U. S. inter- 
national air transport on Apr. 17 when 
it decided unanimously to oppose the 
chosen instrument. The committee’s 
position is expected to be an important 
factor in current Congressional hear- 
ings on the chosen instrument. 

ACC, which is the President’s inter- 
departmental committee to coordinate, 
U. S. aviation policy, informed Sen. 
Wallace White (R., Me.), chairman of 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce committee, that its unanimous 
judgment was that “the existing policy 
of regulated, limited competition .. . 
should be continued. 

“Experience to date in both the 
economic and foreign relations fields 
warrants the continuation of competi- 
tion between U. S. airlines in the inter- 
national field. From the point of view 
of national defense, there are no factors 
making a step to the chosen instrument 
necessary at the present time. It is 
considered that the stimulus to prog- 
ress provided by competition should be 
maintained unless and until experience 
in the future might prove otherwise.” 

ACC’s letter to Sen. White was in 
response to a request for comment on 
S. 987, which would establish a con- 
solidated company. Members of ACC 
are the State, War, Navy, Commerce 
and Post Office departments and the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 


Van Zandt Supports Competition 

Competition in the field of inter- 
national aviation, rather than a single 
international organization which would 
own and operate all international air 
services on a regional or worldwide 
basis, was supported by J. Parker Van 
Zandt, Brookings Institution’s director 
of aviation research, in a recent lecture 
at McGill University, Montreal. 


Ship Interests Open 
Congressional Fight 


For Airline Routes 


‘After several years of effort, shipping 
companies last week were successful in 
placing before a Congressional commit- 
tee of jurisdiction their arguments in 
support of amendments to the Civil 
Aeronautics Act which would give 
them the clear right to operate inter- 
national air routes. 

Opening the case for the shipping 
companies, Chairman Fred Bradley 
(R., Mich.) of the House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries committee, stated 
“My bill simply accords steamship 
companies the same status as any other 
applicant when applying to CAB for 
the right to use aircraft.” 

Shipping interests obtained question- 
able support from the State Depart- 
ment which stated it would interpose 
no objection to steamship companies 
operating international air routes but 
in criticizing the provisions of four bills 
under consideration, it created a lot of 
tough questions for the committee to 
answer. If CAB were given a mandate 
to certificate steamship companies, 
Garrison Norton, assistant secretary of 
state, predicted that the entire, exist- 
ing international air route pattern 
would be affected. 


William A. M. Burden, assistant sec- 
retary of commerce, said the present 
Act is adequate to permit award of 
routes to shipping lines if CAB finds 
it to be in the public interest. 

U. S. Chamber of Commerce, on the 
basis of a poll of 1843 member organ- 
izations, was overwhelmingly in sup- 
port of the shipping company position. 
The U. S. Maritime Commission said 
Congress should establish in clear and 
unequivocal terms a policy to permit 
right of entry of the ocean carrier into 
the field of air transportation. 


Chosen Instrument Position 


While fighting for air routes, the 
steamship companies, through the Sea- 
Air Committee, have claimed that 
within framework of Chosen Instru- 
ment bills now before Congress: 

“(a) Pan American could increase 
its capital stock in such an amount that 
the present stockholders would repre- 
sent 45% of the company and the new 
stock would represent 55% of the com- 
pany. At the end of this phase we have 
the present Pan American stockholders 
as a group with stockholdings diluted 
to a point where no individual stock- 
holder owns more than approximately 
3% of the enlarged Pan American com- 
pany. 

“(b) All of the American flag air- 
lines which have foreign operations 
would be compelled to sell all of their 
overseas holdings and such of their 
equipment as was allocated to their 
foreign operations to Pan American— 
it should be noted that they are not 
joining any consolidation or newly 
formed quasi-public corporation but 
are becoming minority stockholders in 
the now existing Pan American.” 
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| Flying Jets Being Geared for Speed Tests 


By FreD HUNTER 


The stove-pipe jobs—the fast-flying 
jets—will whine in a crescendo of fury 
in the skies over the military flight 
test base at Muroc, Calif. in the com- 
ing months. 

Pursuits and bombers both will be 
represented in the Army and Navy 
test programs to develop the nation’s 
war planes of the future, and it seems 
likely that almost every manufacturer 
in the country will be represented be- 
fore the year is over. 

The most spectacular phase of the 
work at Muroc will be the assaults on 
the speed of sound, but of utmost im- 
portance will be the more prosaic 
spade work attending the flight ex- 
periments with the new post-war de- 
signs that are counted on being the 
backbone of the country’s air force. 
They’re the planes in the 500 mph and 
upward class, but not calculated to 
venture into the supersonic ranges. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp. still has 
designs on Britain’s 616 mph record for 
a measured course with a souped up 
P-80, which company engineers be- 
lieve can attain a speed of 630 mph. 
The plane now is undergoing work at 
the Lockheed factory preparatory to 
sending it to Muroc. The aspect ratio 
of the wing has been changed, a 
smaller canopy installed and the power 
plant equipped for water injection to 
give the craft added oomph. 

Lockheed has another jet whizzer 
in the works, the XP-90, but it still is 


a long way off. 

North American Aviation, which, 
until it set sail in the personal plane 
field with the Navion, has been ex- 
clusively a builder of military air- 
craft, has so extensive a Muroc test 
program scheduled that it has set up 
shop at a point some eight or nine 
miles away from the main facilities 
at the desert base. It already has 
made initial flight tests of the XFJ-1, 
turbo-jet shipboard fighter for the 
Navy, and the B-45, four-engine jet 
bomber for the Army. These will be 
followed by a swept-back wing fighter 
for the Army, the P-86, and an un- 
designated advance type ship for the 
Navy. 

Aitention on XS Series 


Supersonically, immediate attention 
will be focused on Bell Aircraft’s 
rocket powered XS-1 and the Navy's 
transonic test tube, Douglas Aircraft’s 
D-558. The XS-1, packed aloft by a 
B-29, underwent preliminary tests at 
Muroc last fall. Whether more ex- 
ploratory flights may be required be- 
fore the rocket powered craft is turned 
loose has not been disclosed, but it 
seems likely that an altitude test 
probably will first be essayed because 
the actual supersonic flight will un- 
doubtedly be made at as high an ele- 
vation as is feasible. 

After announcing the D-558 Sky- 
streak, Douglas Aircraft promptly re- 
turned the flaming red jet craft back 
to the shop for engine runs, fuel cali- 
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bration tests, vibration tests and other 
finishing touches. Disassembled ang 
trucked to Muroc, the plane is sched. 
uled for its first flight shortly, with 
Gene May, veteran Douglas test pilot 
in the cockpit. The D-558 has ex. 
tremely short wings and is powered 
with a General Electric TG-180 axig) 
flow turbo jet engine of approximately 
4.000 pounds thrust. Unlike the XS-1, 
it will take-off under its own power. 
The conservative Douglas company has 
been careful to describe the D-558 as a 
transonic, not a supersonic, plane, but 
it is significant it has been stressed 
for the speed of sound. 

How far the XS series extends has 
not been revealed by the Army, which 
has been tightening up on information 
regarding experimental projects, but 
it runs at least to the XS-4, which 
Northrop Aircraft is building. The 
XS-2 is Bell’s swept-back wing plane 
and the XS-3 is being built by Douglas 

Like the D-558, Northrop’s XS-4 
will take off under its own power 
Northrop also has a fighter, the XP-89 
under development and two models of 
the giant Flying Wing are being 
equipped with jet engines. They carry 
the designation of YB-49 and will 
have eight TG-180’s buried in the 
wings. 

Consolidated Vultee’s four-jet 
bomber, the XB-46, was flown to Mu- 
10¢c earlier this month for a flight test 
program. It is described as the Army’s 
“fastest” bomber. Consolidated has 
another jet project, the XP-92, which 
is being constructed at its Vultee Field 
division, scheduled now to close down 
on July 1, but the Army has cancelled 
out the XB-53, which was to have 
been built at its Fort Worth plant 
The XB-53 was to have had paper- 
thin, forward-swept wings running 
back to the tail. 

Six-engine jet bombers will join the 
parade of belching fire pots in Boeing's 
XB-47 and Martin’s XB-48, both of 
which are scheduled to be ready to 
fly this spring. Republic has an XP-91 
coming along to join its P-84, which 
almost reached the British speed rec- 
ord last fall; McDonnell Aircraft has a 
new Navy twin-jet fighter to supple- 
ment its FID and F2D, and Chance 
Vought has turned to jet in its famous 
Corsair line. Ryan Aeronautica! also 
has a speedster in the making 


AOPA Reports Arrangements 


For Aircraft Financing 


The Aircraft Owners and Pilots As 
sociation has completed arrangements 
with 63 independent banks in 24 states 
and the District of Columbia ‘or * 
nancing of aircraft purchases and i 


surance premiums. For new aircraft, 
the finance rate is 4% of the unpaie 

a 
balance, for used postwar aircra(t, 5% 


and for prewar and War Assets Ad 
ministration surplus aircraft, 6°°. 
The period of financing will gener- 
ally be 12 months, but longer periods 
may be arranged under certain con- 
ditions. Normally, the banks wil 
grant a loan for financing insurable 
aircraft on the purchaser’s signature, 
with the aircraft as sole security. 
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American Drops CACD Unit 
In Merging Cargo Services 


Low Utilization Cause for 
Closing Contract Division 


By Davin SHAWE 


American Airlines’ Contract Air 
Cargo Division, an operation set up 
nearly a year ago to experiment with 
planeload shipments on a _ contract 
basis while the parent company con- 
fined itself to development of common 
carrier freight service, will be discon- 
tinued May 31 as a separate operating 
division of the company. 

Although American’s decision openly 
favors the common carrier concept of 
freight service, it does not imply that 
CACD was a failure nor that the com- 
pany intends to discontinue selling 
planeload charter service on an any- 
where, anytime basis. The move is in- 
tended to consolidate the two services 
into a single operating unit, replacing 
common carrier DC-3’s with converted 
C-54 equipment and stepping up air 
cargo schedules effective June 2. 

In announcing the company’s new 
air cargo program, American's presi- 
dent, Ralph S. Damon, said that plane- 
load service on a charter basis would 
continue to be offered. 

“On the whole, however,” Damon 
Stated, “the greatest potential area of 
expansion for American Airlines is in 
the field of common carrier air cargo 
operation, and the company will direct 
its ncipal attention to that develop- 


personnel assignments in the 
n¢ argo set-up, and plans for dis- 
pe yn of the CACD headquarters in 
St seph, Mo., were still under dis- 


Cl n at the time American an- 
n ed its decision to discontinue 
CACD. The seven converted C-54’s 
W 1 CACD has been using are ex- 
pe 1 to be absorbed into scheduled 
Ci service except when needed for 


S} il charter operations. 


Problem of Utilization 
md stating that the nature of 
C ’s operation did not give “as 
E utilization of equipment as we 
under the consolidation,” 
ican has offered no specific criti- 
against CACD or against the 


ct concept of cargo enterprise, 


1as the company emphasized ex- 
d savings through elimination of 
‘ated overhead and sales costs. 
problem of utilization is a 
‘ng one in any debate on the merits 
ontract vs. common carrier service. 
CD's utilization definitely has been 
r than the industry average—five 
six hours a day per airplane as 
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against nine to ten hours for most 
common carrier passenger services 
(and close to ten hours for Slick Air- 


ways’ nonscheduled route -pattern 
service). 

Officials at CACD, and in other 
planeload contract services which 


make no attempt to cffer a legal simu- 
lation of scheduled operation, have 
contended that a low aircraft utiliza- 
tion figure is not particularly signif- 
icant since it is offset by load factors 
which cannot be achieved in common 
carrier service. In fact; the CACD 
contract operation assumed a 100% 
revenue load factor with the shipper 
chartering the entire plane, whcther 
or not he filled it, and paying a rate 
which allowed for all deadhead flight 
incident to picking up the load, de- 
livering it, and getting the plane back 
to a point where advance arrange- 
ments could be made by the operator 
for picking up another load. 


Equalled Common Carrier Tonnage 

CACD, as a nonscheduled carrier 
operating apart from the parent com- 
pany, has not been required to pub- 
lish figures which would indicate the 
scope and success of its operations. It 
has been widely conceded that CACD 
has operated in the black almost since 
it started last June, and that in flying 
something more than 7 million miles, 
it has carried a volume of tonnage 
just about equal to that of American's 
common carrier service. Further evi- 
dence of CACD’s operating success is 
not a matter of public record, but it 
can be assumed that American Air- 
lines will continue to draw a substan- 
tial portion of its cargo revenues from 
planeload charter service. 

American’s decision in favor of the 
common carrier concept is serving to 
bolster the views of many of the coun- 
try’s sounder non-scheduled air freight 
lines which have concluded that they 
can remain in business only if granted 
some sort of common carrier certifi- 
cation. A few other operators, notab- 
ly Santa Fe and Matson, seem to have 
shared the CACD philosophy that an 
anywhere-anytime service is needed 
for certain shippers and certain com- 
modities. American’s new view, how- 
ever, is that improved system-wide 
as well as industry-wide common car- 
rier service, coupled with occasional 
off-route charter services, will pro- 
vide all the service that shippers are 
likely to request. 

This latter view, if adopted and 
pushed by a majority of other certifi- 
cated airlines, could well place a tre- 
mendous obstacle in the path of non- 
scheduled operators who have been 
able to develop only due to passive 





competition put up by most certifi- 
cated carriers. 

Exponents of the strictly contract 
air cargo theory will claim, as CACD 
attempted to prove, that certain ship- 
ments will always call for a more 
flexible service than can be offered by 
a scheduled carrier, or by several car- 
riers on transferred shipments. This 
applies particularly to cargo consigned 
to points, U. S. and foreign, off the 
routes of scheduled carriers; and to 
special shipments of perishables, live- 
stock, machinery and even manufac- 
tured goods which often must move at 
the shippers convenience under con- 
ditions which would make it imprac- 
tical to load and unload at scheduled 
times and to make needless stops re- 
quired by a route certificate. 

A certain amount of CACD’s busi- 
ness has been in direct competition 
with American Airlines ‘common car- 
rier flights. During March, CACD 
made twice as many flights within the 
U. S., mostly New York-California, 
and New York-Chicago-Texas, as were 
made to points outside the U. S. For 
purposes of the experiment, CACD 
offices in New York, Chicago, Los An- 
geles and San Francisco (with branches 
in Seattle and Anchorage) in some 
instances operated in direct sales com- 
petition with American’s scheduled 
cargo service. While it can be as- 
sumed that certain duplications and 
competitive features will be eliminated 
through the consolidation, it has not 
been announced whether American 
will have a single cargo sales force, 
pushing common carrier service and 
picking up contract business as a side- 
line, or separate salesmen for the two 
types of service. 


Ryan Berates Alarm 


Over Airline Finances 


CAB Vice Chairman Oswald Ryan 
believes that no real basis exists for 
asserting that a “financial crisis” con- 
fronts the airline industry. Speaking 
in Washington, the Board member d 


clared that the industry “is funda- 
mentally sound today” despite pes- 
simism and “alarm raised in a large 


section of the press and magazines.” 

Ryan declared that misinterpreta- 
tion of a number of factors that are 
really “firmly keyed in normalcy” lay 
at the root of the pessimism Such 
things as “the half-empty plane, the 
need for additional capital, and the 
need for adjusting mai] and passenger 
rates to a level approximating their 
pre-war level” are really normal, he 


said. The CAB official declared that 
“the return of the reduced load fac- 
tor . . . is a return to normalcy and 


furnishes no basis for alarm”’ 

Referring to mail pay, Ryan said 
that in 1941, the industry average mail 
pay was $1.73 per ton mile. Wartime 
peak loads trimmed this figure until 
during the first 10 months of 1946 it 
reached a low of 85c per ton mile. He 
predicted that with a return of normal 
conditions, the industry average mail 
pay rate would rise to the neighbor- 
hood of $1.00 per ton mile. 
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$7 Million Loss Reported 
By Domestic Airlines for 1946 


U. S. domestic certificated airlines 
showed a net loss of $7,214,000 for 
1946, according to official reports filed 
by the carriers with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 

Only eight of the 20 carriers re- 
ported net profits for the year, as an 
aggregate 78% rise in operating ex- 
penses more than wiped out the 47% 
gain in industry operating revenues. 
Biggest earners were Eastern Ajir 
Lines with a $3,596,000 profit, and 
United Air Lines with $1,804,000. 
Deepest in the red were TWA which 
indicated a $8,339,000 loss on its do- 
mestic operations, and Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines which reported a $2,- 
492,000 deficit. 

The $7 million loss for the domestic 
carriers compared with a $17 million 
profit in 1945, despite increases of 
65% in passenger revenues, and 30% 
in express-freight revenues. Mail 
revenues dipped 36% from the previ- 
ous year. 

Income from passenger revenues 
represented 87% of total industry op- 
erating revenues for 1946, as against 
77% the year before. Despite the new 
emphasis placed on developing cargo 
revenues last year, income from ex- 
press and freight dropped to only 4.1% 
of total intake. Cargo revenues had 
constituted slightly more than 5% of 
industry income for the two preced- 
ing years. 

The percentage received from mail 
services continued its downward trend 
and last year totaled only 6.6% of in- 
dustry income, compared with ap- 
proximately 15% in 1945 and 20% in 
1944. 


Summary of each carrier’s revenues 
and expenses for 1946 is given in the 
table below. Variance of profit fig- 
ures shown here with those in reports 
to company stockholders is explained 
by CAB as due to differences in ac- 
counting practices and bookkeeping 
adjustments. 


Southwest Airways 
Shows Good Progress 


In Feeder Operation 


With a load factor of 53.3% for the 
first week of April, Southwest Airways 
is showing substantial improvement as 
a feeder airline operation and its man- 
agement hopes to be “over the hump” 
in a very short time. 

Leland Hayward, president of the 
California-Oregon feeder network, said 
he is confident of the following facts: 


“1. We. can see daylight on getting 
our costs down substantially under a 
dollar a mile in the appreciable future. 


“2. There is a very definite accept- 
ance on the part of the public for this 
service. 

“3. We can make as many stops as 
we are making and still retain a faster 
ground time than anyone thought we 
could. We are actually getting in and 
out of these stations as fast as we 
claimed we would. In fact, we have 
found that we have a _ tremendous 
amount of holding time at stations due 
to being ahead of schedule at times.” 

Southwest’s sharp oe in traffic 





is reflected in the following tab'e: 
No. 
Load 


of Pas- 
sengers Factor 
January 
February 
Mar. 1-Mar. 15 
Mar. 15-Apr. 1 
Apr. 1-Apr. 7 


“The most important thing in 
nection with these figures,” Hayward 
said, “is the indication that the public 
has accepted this type of operation. 

“Our increase in scheduling in May 
will give us much better utilization of 
the aircraft and will help us lick our 
costs, which at the present time are 
way out of line. There is no way they 
can become reasonable until we fly 
more miles. 

“We are trying very hard to get some 
figures on how much of our business 
is true feeder and how much of it is 
on-line business. We know several 
things about this. One is that our feeder 
business is increasing each month and 
the other is that we are turning over 
to trunk carriers a lot more business 
than they are turning back to us. 

“This is not due to any lack of in- 
terest on their part, but largely due 
to the education necessary so that the 
other carriers can know there is air 
service to the towns we service. This 
is a gradual process. We are working 
very hard with travel agencies and 
trying to spread this information. We 
are also in process of working out joint 
fares with other carriers, which will 
help. The large carriers (United, 
American, TWA and Western) have 
been extraordinarily cooperative.” 


Headquarters for Air Cargo, Inc. 


General headquarters for Air Cargo, 
Inc., ground and terminal service or- 
ganization of the scheduled airlines, 
have been set up in the Barr Building, 
912 17th St., NW, Washington, D. C. 





Summary of Domestic Airline Revenues--Expenses for 1946" 
z (Compiled by American Aviation Publications from Official CAB Reports) 
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316,305,175 | 275,569,723 | 21,139,454 


* These figures reflect adjustments made by the carriers after the original monthly reports were filed 


** As of December 31, 1946. 
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oung Again Dissents 
om Costly CAB 
eederline Policy 


At least one Civil Aeronautics Board 
ember—Col. Clarence M. Young—is 
nlikely to vote to set up any new 
eederlines unless experimental routes 
bre assigned to some established trunk 
ine operator. Col. Young made this 





































ion, ew plain in a concurring and dis- 
| May Kenting opinion he wrote in the South- 
on of Beastern States Case decision. 
k our § Recalling what he had said last year 
e are Bn a dissent on the Texas-Oklahoma 
they Brase decision (AMERCAN AVIATION, 
€ fly Bec. 15, 1946), Young reminded the 
Board that it still had not tried out 
some #his suggestion that an existing trunk- 
iness Biine carrier be allowed to try to op- 
it is Berate a truly local-type service. 
veral He objected strongly to the action 
-eder f the majority of the Board in hand- 
= ing out more than 3000 new route 
nen miles to two new companies in the 
: Southeast, stating that this was 
¥ “neither necessary nor desirable in the 
due further development of the ‘feeder 
the line’ experimental program.” Young 
oi claimed that by opening the door to 
This the two new firms, CAB had thrown 
cing away a good chance to let an existing 
oan airline try its hand at local opera- 
We mons. He added that most of the 
int communities certificated by the ma- 
will jority would have received more ef- 
ted fective and satisfactory service from a 
we trunk-line carrier. 





Col. Young warned that by failing 
to try out a trunk line carrier for local 
service, and by giving birth to two 
new companies, CAB had gone “be- 
yond the limits of genuine experimen- 
tation and in the direction of estab- 
lishing a system of local services on 
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- a national basis without waiting for 
an admittedly experimental program 
_ fg to be proved.” He said the two routes 
just added on an experimental basis 
would cost the Government about 
$1,500,000 each year. 
The dissenting member thought the 
best il service could be worked 
7 out by certificating a “sufficient num- 
oo mm Der” additional communities on a 
going trunk route, requiring the car- 
rier set up local schedules espe- 
cial] serve them. 







CAB Calendar 





M: —Hearing on non-certificated opera- 
tior Universal Airlines, Inc. (Docket 
2638 aminer Richard A. Walsh. Tentative 

M —Hearing on applications proposing 






loc ice in Western Washington (Docket 










a il.) Tentative. Examiner James S&S 
M —Hearing on joint application of 
We and United for approval of sale of 
R plus aircraft and equipment to UAL 
Dx 2839) Examiner Thomas L. Wrenn. 
J i2—Oral argument in the Detroit- 
Wa on Service Case. (Docket 679 et al.) 
10 e.s.t., Room 5042, Comimerce Build- 





J 16—Hearing on the Minot-Regina, 
<a \pplication of Mid-Continent Airlines. 
D t 628) Examiner Lawrence J. Kosters 


Tentative 
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PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS, INC. 95,113 MILES 


SOURCE — CAB Cortticates of Pec Comvemence and Recently (A Mileage Bewts | amt 2 and Cal & S hetioes Map ot entes Permaneatiy Cortitcated of Sept MMi” 
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Here is one of the series of three-colored charts prepared by American 
Airlines to show graphically 


the comparative size and growth of Pan 


American Airways. The charts accompany AA's brief in the Pan Am domestic route case. The 
chart above, indicates that Pan Am's international routes exceed the total of all U. S. domestic 


routes by 19,000 miles, not including mileages of Pan Am's foreign affiliates. 





Airlines Re-Assert Opposition to Expansion 
Of Pan American into Domestic Operations 


Sharp opposition to any domestic 
routes for Pan American Airways was 
re-stated with added emphasis as air- 
line lawyers filed briefs on the PAA 
Domestic Routes Case with CAB Ex- 
aminer William J. Madden. Pan Am’s 
only support came from a number of 
cities who asked the Board to give the 
big international carrier U. S. routes 
linking its 13 terminals. 

American Aijirlines’ brief charged 
that “disastrous dissipation of the 
traffic and unbalancing of the air trans- 
portation system” would result if the 
Board granted PAA the more than 
12,000 miles of domestic routes it wants. 
The brief said that despite a world- 
wide system of more than 95,000 route 
miles, PAA now wants to tap “the 
very richest cream of the domestic 
market, that which can be served at 
least cost and from which maximum 
revenue can be realized.” American’s 
lawyers charged that PAA had com- 
pletely failed to prove that the domestic 
routes were required by the public 
convenience and necessity. 

Accompanying the brief were a 
number of three-colored charts, show- 
ing graphically how large PAA now 
is and how its growth was accom- 
plished. The charts stress that PAA 
is already far larger than all existing 
domestic airlines combined. 

Transcontinental & Western Air 
claimed that domestic routes for PAA 
would be “a colossal gamble” on the 
basis of Pan American’s estimates of 
future domestic airline traffic. If these 
estimates shouldn’t pan out, TWA said, 


“the entire domestic route pattern 
would be ruined by what Pan Ameri- 
can proposes,” TWA said that Pan 
American’s own traffic estimates pre- 
dict a diversion of 26 million dollars 
in annual revenue from TWA alone. 

United Air Lines also stood in the 
ranks of the opponents. Its brief de- 
clared that if PAA is successful in its 
application, it “would come out in 
one fell swoop with a domestic system 
larger than that of any other existing 
carrier. The result of years of effort 
by numerous carriers, through good 
years and bad, would be duplicated 
with the stroke of a pen.” 

The UAL brief characterized PAA’s 
proposal as “striking at the very heart 
of the systems which have been and 
are the backbone of the domestic route 
structure.” 

Pan American itself argued that 
America’s position on world air routes 
is in danger of decline unless PAA 
gets domestic routes linking its ter- 
minals. Without domestic routes, PAA 
claims that it will lack the strength of 
its competitors, and will probably need 
large subsidies. PAA said that it could 
provide needed non-stop long-haul 
domestic services of “a type superior 
to anything which the domestic air- 
lines have furnished.” 

PAA also accused American Airlines 
of “stymying” the production program 
of the Republic Rainbow by cancelling 
its order for these planes last Feburary. 
Pan Am had based much of its case on 
Rainbow performance figures. 
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Offices located at: ATLANTA - BIRMINGHAM - BOSTON - CHARLOTTE - CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI : CLEVELAND - DENVER - DETROIT - GRAND PRAIRIE, TEX. - HELENA 
HOUSTON : JACKSONVILLE - KANSAS CITY, MO. - LOS ANGELES - LOUISVILLE - MINNEAPOLIS 
NASHVILLE - NEW ORLEANS - NEW YORK - OMAHA - PHILADELPHIA - PORTLAND, ORE. - RICHMOND 
ST. LOUIS - SALT LAKE CITY - SAN ANTONIO - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE - SPOKANE ~- TULSA 
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» # can. buy with confidence and satisfaction from these 
distributors appointed by the War Assets Administration to help 


sell War-surplus aircraft parts, components and equipment. 


Whether you are a large manufacturer or just need replacements, 
try your WAA Distributors—first! They sell government- 
inspected material at a fraction of its original cost. They have 
the technical experience to serve you intelligently, and they 


have in stock many items in short supply. 


So we say again—to save time, money and effort—go to your 
WAA Approved Distributor. If you want a complete list of 
their names, addresses, and what they sell, fill in the attached 
coupon. We will be happy to mail you a copy of “Keep Flying.” 


There is no charge or obligation of course. 


War Assets Administration 
Office of Aircraft Disposal 
425 Second Street N. W., Washington 25, D. C. 


Please send me a copy of “Keep Flying.” 


: 
















More than 3,000 miles of new routes 
were added to the nation’s secondary 
air transport map by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board’s Southeastern States 
Case decision last month. The feeder 
mileage was awarded to two new com- 
panies— Southern Airways, Inc., of 
Birmingham, Ala., and Piedmont Avia- 
tion, Inc., of Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Southern Airways received authori- 
zation for 1,500 miles of routes lying 
within a large triangle bounded by 
Memphis on the west, Jacksonville to 
the south, and Charlotte, N. C., to the 
north. (See map below). Frank W. 
Hulse is president of the company. 
Hulse also heads a number of affiliated 
corporations engaged in flight instruc- 
tion and fixed base activities. 

Piedmont Aviation was selected to 
operate, 1625 miles of routes extending 
westward from Washington, Norfolk, 
and Wilmington, N. C., to Asheville, 
N.C., Louisville, Ky., and Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Thomas H. Davis heads the air- 
line. The company has had a fixed 
on operation at Winston-Salem since 
1940. 


CAB Awards 3,000 Feeder 
Miles in Southeast Area 


Final certificates will not be given 
to the two new lines until they can 
show that airports along the projected 
routes are adequate to permit a reason- 
able amount of service. Both certifi- 
cates will be good for three years 
when they are issued. The Board 
denied Piedmont’s application for an 
airmail pick-up route. 

Trunk Line Changes 

The decision also made a number of 
changes in the routes of trunk line 
carriers in the Southeastern area. 

American Airlines received Rich- 
mond, Va., as a new stop on Route 4 
between Washington and Lynchburg, 
Va. 

To Delta Air Lines Route 24 were 
added Selma and Montgomery, Ala., 
and Columbus, Ga., as intermediate 
stops alternate to Birmingham, Ala. 
Macon, Ga., was named an alternate 
to Augusta on the same route. Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., was added to Delta’s 
Route 54 as an alternate to Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

One of the biggest new route grants 


in the decision went to Pennsy!vania. 
Central Airlines. Its Route 51 
extended from Rocky Mount, N. C., tg 
Washington via Richmond, and from 
Knoxville to Memphis via Chatta 100ga 
and Huntsville, Ala. Winston-Salem 
and Hickory, N. C., were named as 
intermediate stops on Route 51. 

Eastern Air Lines’ Route 5 was 
extended from Greenville, S. C. to 
Chattanooga and Pensacola. Anderson, 
S. C., and Danville, Va., were made 
new intermediate stops on the route. 
Florence, S. C., was added to EAL’s 
Route 6. Eastern’s Route 10 picked 
up Waycross, Ga., Rome, Ga., and 
Huntsville, Ala., as new intermediates. 
the latter as an alternate to Florence- 
Sheffield-Tuscumbia, Ala. Owensboro, 
Ky., and the joint point Ashland, Ky.- 
Huntington, W. Va., were added to 
Eastern’s Route 47. 

Transcontinental & Western Air was 
allowed to stop at Louisville between 
St. Louis and Cincinnati on its Route 
58. 


Van Dusen Resigns from PAA 

William I. Van Dusen, for many 
years director of public relations for 
Pan American Airways, has resigned 
and is opening his own public relations 
office in New York. PAA will be one 
of his c'ients. 
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Uaglene Sbucnnel 


Administrative 
Robert J. Wilson, Capital Airlines’ v. p.- 
legal, has been given the added title of v. p.- 
properties and personnel administration, and 
henceforth will have charge of these phases 


of operation along with his legal duties. 
Wilson announced that the following key 
men on his staff would assume new titles 
and responsibilities: S. T. McAlister becomes 
director of properties; J. W. Burke is direc- 
tor of personnel, and W. T. Grasty is assist- 
ant to the v. p.-properties and personne] ad- 
ministration 





Herrnstein 


Grayson 


Hal A. Grayson, associated with the news 





















e°' centers in New York and Kansas 


bureau of TWA for six years, has joined 
Mid-Continent Airlines as director of public 
relations 

Robert H. Herrnstein has been appointed 
director of economic development and bud- 
getary control for Northeast Airlines. Herrn- 
stein, who joined NEA in 1941, was formerly 
director of economic development. 

Jess B. Bennett, who served five years in 
the AAF before joining Braniff Airways last 
year, has been named assistant to the presi- 
dent with headquarters in Washington, D. C 
Bennett will continue to handle interna- 
tional duties preparatory to company’s in- 
auguration of service to Latin America. 

Jay Crum, American Airlines public rela- 
tions representative at Tulsa, Okla., has been 
transferred to the southern regional office 
at Dallas, as assistant to the southern re- 
gional director of public relations, Sam Pace. 


Traffic and Sales 


Frederick G. Neuberth, Jr., formerly senior 
traffic presentative for TWA in New York, 
has n appointed district traffic manager 


in W ngton. He succeeds William R. Bul- 
lough who leaves TWA for Rufus H. Darby 
Print Co. 

Fred R. Clemens, with Capital Airlines 
since s1, has been named district sales man- 
ager Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Jefi Lewis, with American Airlines’ reser- 


vati and ticket office in Washington since 
1939 been designated manager of the 
com y's Washington city ticket offices at 
the tler Hotel. 

$s) i Mahoney, previously with TWA, 
Th ook & Sons, and the American Ex- 
pres , has joined SABENA Belgian Air- 
ling New York and will serve as assistant 
to and J. Martens, special representa- 
tiv North America. 

I il Miscione, formerly in the traffic de- 
pa t of Pan American Airways’ Atlantic 
Di has been appointed director of pas- 
sel traffic for Peruvian International Air- 


wa 


He is TWA Medical Program 

W. R. Lovelace, II, widely-known 
au ority on aviation medicine, has 
be appointed director of TWA’s 
mc jical program, which will be co- 
or ated through the company’s medi- 
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COVERING SOUTHERN MARKETS via Delta 
is like an easy putt: short, simple and satis- 
factory. You'll find Delta’s route is the course 
of Southern trade. So for business birdies on 
your trips to and through the South, plan to 
travel with Delta. 






P.S. Bring your golf clubs. 













General Offices: ATLANTA, GA. 






Cover the South in Par 





FROM CHICAGO: DC_4 


FROM CINCINNATI; DC.4 
©xPress flights South 
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©xPress flights to Cin- 
cinnati and Atlanta 
NON-stop to Miami 
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For Reservations Call Your Travel Agent or Airlines Ticket Office 








































































U.S. AIRCRAFT MFG. INDUSTRY 
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LOST...A*5O0.000,000 
CUSTOMERY 


The customer is the American steamship companies who want to fly the foreign trade routes which they have 
pioneered and developed. 


$50,000,000 is what the steamship lines were prepared to spend on aircraft and equipment to start 
operations over these routes. 


The aviation industry lost this cash customer when the 
Civil Aeronautics Board denied the shipline applications. 
WHY? 


One reason given by the Board in its recent decision on steamship eligibility reads “by reason of their superior 
weapons which could enable them to crush the competition of independent air carriers." 


But the Board expresses not the faintest alarm over 
the fact it has granted this right to fly to FOREIGN 
airlines controlled by FOREIGN steamship interests who 
have the same "POWERFUL COMPETITIVE WEAP- 
ONS", and who are now using them aggressively to 
the detriment of both our airlines and our shiplines. 


U.S. Ships Also Must Have Wings 
In Order to: y 


1. Protect and expand our foreign com- 
merce which provides TEN BILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS OF OUR NATIONAL 
INCOME and steady jobs for 3,500,000 
Americans. 


— 


2. BUILD A STRONG, MODERN MER. 


> 3. CREATE NEW MARKETS FOR OUR 
CHANT MARINE WHICH TODAY ‘ ORDER-HUNGRY AVIATION INDUS- 
MUST FLY AS WELL AS SAIL. TRY. 


\ 
\ 








THE SEA-AIR COMMITTEE 


American President Lines, Ltd. American South African Lines, Inc. Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies SS Lines. 
Grace Line, Inc. Matson Navigation Co. Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc. Oceanic Steamship Co. 
Seas Shipping Co. United Fruit Co. United States Lines Co. Waterman Steamship Corp. 




















resources and extensive facilities for solicitations, such carriers would often be the possessors of powerful competitive 
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American Overseas Airlines expects to 
inaugurate the first scheduled air serv- 
ice between this country and Finland in 
early May. Permission to operate this 
service was granted to AOA by the Gov- 
ernment of Finland on a temporary basis, 
pending conclusion of a bilateral agree- 
ment between the two countries. 


Trans World Airlines will add seven 
extra sections to its trans-Atlantic sched- 
ules over the next two months to take 
care of a greatly increased demand for 
air travel to Europe and the Middle East. 
With eastbound passenger and air express 
loads already trebling what they were in 
January and with many flights beginning 
to be booked almost solid until fall, 
Charles L. Gallo, director of traffic for 
TWA’s international division, said the 
present structure of 12 weekly eastbound 
trans-Atlantic flights had to be increased 
to handle the traffic. He estimated TWA 
will carry nearly 25,000 passengers akroad 
in 1947. 

Mid-Continent Airlines increased its 
scheduled route miles by 18% on April 
15 by inaugurating service on a route be- 
tween Sioux City, Des Moines and St. 
Louis. Additional service over the new 
route is available on Mid-Continent’s 
northbound flight No. 72 and southbound 
flight No. 71. A new round-trip service 
between Minneapolis-St. Paul, Kansas 
City and New Orleans is also offered. 
Supplementing these schedule changes is 
a new non-stop flight from the Twin 
Cities to Omaha, and one-stop service on 
the same flight to Kansas City. 

Pan American Airways has readjusted 
its schedules to establish new overnight 
service between New York and Caracas, 
via Puerto Rico, the Dominican Republic 
and Curacao. 

American Airlines, certificated in the 
Southeastern States Case to include Rich- 








mond as an intermediate stop between 
Washington and Lynchburg on its Route 
4, plans to inaugurate service to the Vir- 
ginia capital about July 1. 


TWA expects to acquire four Constella- 
tion 49 models from Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. about June 1, and shortly there- 
after to put them into service on two new 
ti mtinental schedules. 







By ERIC BRAMLEY 


you MAY know that reversible pitch propellers enable an airplane to back up 

(on the ground, that is) . This development is not yet too widely known, 
however, and Rex Werner, TWA’s art director, tells the story of the pilot who 
landed at an unsuspecting airport in a plane equipped with these propellers . 
Becoming involved in taxiing difficulties, he called the tower and asked per- 
mission to back up . There was a long pause . Then a skeptical voice 
on the radio said: “Any airplane on this field that can back up is hereby granted 
permission to do so” . 

« 
Capital Airlines’ company publication has an editorial entitled “Let's 

Talk Adult” ...A passenger checked in recently at a Capital counter . 

He was going to Detroit . Said the reservationist: “Do you want a 

limo when you get to Detroit?” ... The passenger wasn’t sure he under- 

stood, but after pondering a moment he said: “Oh, you mean do I want 

a limousine from the Detroit airport to town?” . . . Whereupon the reser- 

vationist exclaimed, “Natch!” . . . The passenger said he didn’t have a 

very high regard for the reservationist or for a company that doesn’t at- 

tempt to teach its employes basic English . . . Says the editorial: “Let’s 


not succumb to bobby-sox talk in handling our passengers” With 
which we agree 100% ... 
7 
We are honored, deeply honored, by a letter from Mr. H. L. Baldwin, publicity 
director for the Boston & Maine Railroad ... You may have read in this column 


several uncomplimentary remarks about the dear old B&M’s anti-airline adver- 
tising, and particularly about the “Time Table Mable” singing commercial which 
the company is using . . . Here is the full text of Mr. Baldwin's letter: 

“We note in your column of Apr. 1 that you are still very much interested in 
our advertising. Your comments, which we have read before many service 
clubs and other organizations, have proven very helpful to us and we appreciate 
them. The Time Table Mable advertisement was run in all the daily and weekly 
newspapers in northern New England. The singing commercial which it in- 
troduced is running for about 18 weeks, several times each day on all the principal 
large and small radio stations in our territory. Perhaps you'd like to tell your 
readers that Time Table Mable has proven so popular that we have already dis- 
tributed more than 300 copies of the record—suitable for use on any home re- 
cording producer—to those who have written us asking for a copy and that more 
copies are now being processed. Its theme of ‘it gets me where I want to be; 
through rain or fog I’m worry free’ and ‘whatever the weather it goes right to 
town’ has and is continuing to prove a most popular refrain. If you'd like to 
become more familiar with it so that you could describe it more fully in your 
column, we would be glad to send you a pressing on request. Again thanks for 
your comments and we hope you'll have more of them” . We certainly thank 
you, Mr. Baldwin, for this progress report . . And your remarks will spur us to 
greater efforts . . . Don’t bother with the recording . . . We will struggle along 
without it. . 





Summary of Domestic Airline Revenues--Expenses for Dec., 1946 
(Compiled by American Aviation Publications from Official CAB Reports) 
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Airline Salaries, Stockholdings Reported for 194e | 





American Overseas Airlines, Eastern, 
TWA, Colonial, Northwest, Chicago 
and Southern, and Capital Airlines 
(PCA) have recently filed reports 
of 1946 salaries and stockholdings with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, giving 
the following information: 


American Overseas Airlines 


Shares 
Salary Capital 
J. E. Slater, chmn. of board $25,000 337 
C. GR. Gamtta, PROB. ..cccccccs coccce 2,002 
H. R. Harris, v.p.& gen. mgr. 30,000 1,100 
BT Ss Go Bc occccvcad 15,000 500 
J. G. Flynn, Jr., v. p. ...... 15,000 1,120 
J. 6. Rowbims, v.:P. ........ 15,750 1,000 
Wm. Littlewood, v. p. ..... ...... 200 
R. E. S. Deichler, v. p. « epawbs 500 
ee Be Bincccasatcge. ccecce 20 
J.C. Gardiner, Jr., secy.-treas. 10,000. ...... 
R. G. Rose, ass’t treas. .... 6,708 200 
H. D. Starr, aso’t secy. .... 9,000 700 
K. Murdoch, ass’t secy. & ch. 
training analyst .......... SSBL ween 
Directors: 
Pe ED cecéccocesse’s soecge 12,000 
DE vckcecvervaceness’ eneece 50 
i a ED cccccansese eveees 500 
DE wdiecgescexedevas. bseass 1,100 
TT seceseseceenees ~aeeee 20 
Te HED. cdcccedeveceecece: copece 337 
C. EO oe ee 2,002 


Holders of more than 5% of stock: 
American Export Lines 355,708 or 20.3% 
American Airlines, Inc. . 1,081,354 or 61.8% 
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. > 
Eastern Air Lines “hares 
Salary mon 
E. V. Rickenbacker, pres. .. $35,000 100,000 
P. H. Brattain, Ist v. p. ..... 20,000 19,000 
S. L. Shannon, 2nd v. p. 17,500 8,000 
de, BD. QMOIR, Vo. Be cccccccccs 12,000 2,600 
CG. W. FRamGe, V. Bo ccccsees 11,875 none 
M. M. Frost, v. p. .......5.05. 17,500 300 
Stanley de J. Osborne, v. p. 21,250 40 
T. FP. Armstrong, secy.-treas. 12,000 3,008 
J. W. Moore, ass’t secy.-ass’t 
Ms “de cn nceecehene cheseeees 9,000 1,500 
Directors: 
Be Be MAIO co cieccsccsccce cvcccs 3,008 
i i, | SD: céncueségdsees * conan 19,000 
CE idcecsadedtess. seeeee 800 
ti Pe, vodeicantheivs ssends 2,800 
CE Fe, EES addcdeccs arsese 4,000 
Se Wis ED edecucwcuctesecs sheose 1,500 
Me es SD lp bkucedeteéoseee ce6ees 400 
Stuyvesant Peabody, Jr. ... ...... 280 
HB. V. Bibckkembacker ...cccice ccccce 100,000 
Laurance 8. Rockefeller .... ...... 38,800 
Ti. Ee, GIO hc cdcccdvccthes cvcces 8,000 
-No holders of more than 5% stock. 
™ A Shares 
Com- 
Salary mon 
T. B. Wilson, chmn. of board $39,333 100 
Jack Frye, PPS. ...cccccccces 43,310 2,287 
Paul E. Richter, exec. v. p. .. 32,635 219 
E. Lee Talman, v. p.-admin- 

SOITNIITD oc cdccccoccosvececess 27,102 none 
John A. Collings, v. p.-trans. 

POTGACIOM 2. ncccccccccccccece 21,368 1 
Otis F. Bryan, v. p.-int’l divi- 

BD. in heuscaatecoanendtenes 19,470 109 
E. O. Cocke, v. p.-traffic -. 13,000 125 
J.C. Franklin, v.p.-engineering 18,107 none 
H. B. Miller, v. p.-public re- 

BEE. cccccicacvaceceeseces 7,675 none 
Cc. £. Fleming, v. p.-regulatory 

WORRIED oc ccccvccececscee 12,301 51 
BR. T. WRG, Vo Be. cocvcccsee 18,333 none 
B. FP. GRO V. Bo coccceecces 12,150 none 
John M. Lockhart, treasurer 14,700 none 
A. M. Jens, Jr., secretary .. 8,970 none 
Dallas Blair-Smith, ass’t treas. 10,000 none 
C. A. Gress, ass’t treas. & 

OE GE ccccncscceetiosecs 9,200 104 
M. W. McQueen, ass’t treas. .. 8,336 165 
Myra E. Black, ass’t secy. .. 3,670 none 
Margaret L. Ewell, ass’t secy. 3,996 none 
C. W. Herre, ass’t secy. ..... 6,000 2 
Carter L. Burgess, ass’t secy. 6,206 none 

Directors: 
Dy TM cicecvecudeee e600 100 
SE Bi, GD scccvecccees ccccce 1 
Ch scodicwees oavece 100 
SE, A anus cies gekbcas tenn seeders 2,287 
Oy TRBTTTO  ccccccscccescs cccces 100 
Warren lee Pierson ....... ...... 100 
EE. Ey MEE ccccccceccets § seeece 219 
COTS TE. GURNEE ccccccces cece 350 
a MD Scontecesesevene 200000 100 
E. Lee Talman ........ e06e eccees none 
Te. Fe. WHE eccecccceceocace 0c0ees 10) 
Holders of more than 5% stock: Hughes 
Tool Co., 435,050 or 44.13%. 
Colonial Airlines 
Shares 
Salary Capital 
Sigmund Janas, pres. ...... $18,000 41,238 
Edward 8. Ridley, v. p. .... 10,000 300 
Branch T. Dykes, v. p.-op- 

PED . pcncsndeseeadasne<s 12,000 554 
Alfred M. Hudson, v. p.- 

DE. wieldedpercgunddeccee 8,700 1,400 
William J. Byrne, treas. ... 6,666 85 
K. Hamilton, secy. ........ 6,000 1,110 

Directors: 
EE OD, no cadccdeeets ectade 41,238 
Se Se ce cectowees Secees 3,500 
PURGE TERTUIED, DB. ccscccee scccces 11,604 
RE, WEE ED cocdeccéeces vevees 554 
ie wD  gricccccee. gaevds 1,000 
Be. te EEE <cccdanceccove cesses 500 


Holders of more than 5% of stock: 
Sigmund Janas ..41,238 (beneficial ownership) 
or 31%. 


Northwest Airlines 


shares 
Salary Common 
Croil Hunter, pres. . - $6,500 9,100 
E. I. Whyatt, exec. v. p... 22,250 3,442 
Linus C. Glotzbach, v. p. 
& asst. to pres. ........ 15,700 400 
W. Fiske Marshall, v. p.- 
ee 18,000 100 
K. R. Ferguson, v. p. eng. 
GS PUMMMIME ccccccccccses 18,000 1,150 
R. O. Bullwinkel, v. p.- 
QUUEEED -  ewesscnccccececcas 13,500 150 
A. E. Floan, v. p., secy., & 
gen. counse] ...........- 15,700 600 
L. S. Holstad, treas. ...... 13,500 300 


R. L. Smith, eastern region 
Re Be wwsendendetednekses« 14,100 10 


'p. ebssewhoerneestenes 14,100 400 

D. “ King, Orient region 
GT. BA wacedaecccastecssone 12,187 796 

Directors: 

W. T. Gardiner ............ Matera ee 200 
Mee E> BEN. on cevecsscoses paleien 1,575 
Croil Hunter ........... sal vibe 9,100 
Ss Bh SEE seecevedeercss ~ oes 
Be Be GU ccscccseses séaee 900 
Es Ee SEED weesdeeces d0eeee 1,020 
Alonzo Petteys .......... i Guile 38,175 
Wiliiamn GOCE ccccccscss ; net 1,50) 
CT Acctsigudumes «uhhode 600 
2 Pore 3,442 


The airline reports no holders of mcre than 
5% stock 


Chicago and Southern 
Shares 
Salary Common 


Carleton Putnam, pres. - $23,312 54,800 


Sidney A. Stewart, exec. v. p. 6,968 400 
Albert J. Earling, v. p. .... 13,375 1,025 
Bruce E. Braun, v. p.* .... 10,100 

Ricaard §. Maurer, secy. ... ¥,290 “avi 
Junius H. Cooper, treas. .. 3,750 100 
Erma Murray, ass’t secy. .. 4,500 3 
Robert 9. Scrivener, ass’t treas. 4,980 201 


* Inactive since Sept. 1, 1946. Resignation 
accepted by bd. of directors, effective Feb 
20, 1947. 

+20 shares held jointly with wife 

t Held jointly. 

Directors: 
Carleton Putnam ........... desk 54,800 
Bruce E. Braun ......-+...-. 


Be 2p EE écceccnnees secces 1,025 
ie Se SES cebecccecsnceaves vena , 
W. Harry Johnson ......... 1,000 
Holders of more than 5% of stock: 
Carleton Putnam ........... 54,800 or 10.8% 


I. M. Simon & Co. . 30,121 or 5.9% 


St. Louis, Mo. 
4 


Capital Airlines 


Com- 
Shares mon 
Com- Op- 


Salary mon _ tions 

C. Bedell Monro, pres. .. $34,999 1,828 10,00 
J. H. Carmichael, exec. 

Uh as pkmateenusshasas 25,000 437 2,188 


Robert J. Wilson, Pp. 18,000 336 1,564 


v 

Fred M. Glass, v. p. .. 10,931 
R. G. Lochiel, v. p. & 

We cvavente . 21,000 935 2,275 
Hayes Dever, secy. ...... 10,000 100 850 

Directors: 

J. H. Carmichael ..... —e 437 
i a GE. ct cscs , rer 200 
Apmana G. WE ..ccese secces 100 
Robert V. Fleming .... ... 10 
eee Be PUGET vccice cvecrs 29 
Gee TB. TD vecccses sevece 1,733° 
rE, BOO s30080064 304000 Fe 
C. Bedell Momro ...... cescs- 1,828 

No holders of more than 5% stock 


*Plus 236,000 314% 
AMERICAN AVIATION 
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Easing of CAB Proposed Mechanic Training 
Rules Expected Following Industry Complaints 


Complaints from mechanic school 
operators that CAB’s proposed in- 
creases in minimum hours of instruc- 
tion for courses leading to mechanic 
ratings were excessive and would im- 
pose hardships on students and schools 
may lead to a downward revision of 
these minimums. 

F. S. Anderson, technician in the 
CAB’s Safety Rules Section and au- 
thor of the proposed revisions to Parts 
24 and 53 of the Civil Air Regulations 
relating to requirements for mechanic 
certificates and mechanic school certif- 
icates, said the volume of comment 
received following circulation of a 
draft release on the proposed changes 
had been “unusually heavy,” and that 
in view of arguments advanced it was 
probable at least two of the proposed 
revisions would be modified before 
adoption. 


One probable modification, he said, 
may be made in the section increasing 
the length of mechanic school courses. 
As set up in the draft release, this 
section would increase from 960 to 
1,360 the minimum hours of instruc- 
tion for the airframe course, and from 
960 to 1,120 the minimum hours for 
the power-plant course, making a 
total of 2,480 hours required for an 
A & E rating. 

Anderson contended these minimums 
are not too high, but said operators 
have complained they would make 
the length and cost of such courses 
prohibitive for numbers of students 
and might put schools out of business. 
Therefore, he said, serious considera- 
tion is being given to making a con- 
cession and lowering the proposed 
minimums, 


He pointed out that most mechanic 
schools have learned from experience 
that they are unable to give sufficient 
instruction in the minimum hours 
previously specified, and that most 


schools now hold to higher minimums 
than those required. Furthermore, he 
added, a study of official records shows 
that a “surprising” number of me- 


chani: school graduates have been 
failin» the CAA examinations for me- 
chani:: certificates. 


Th other probable change would 


be i the proposed revision of Sec. 
53.21, which deals with the number 
of in ‘ructors required in a mechanic 
scho It was proposed to require at 


least one instructor for each class of 
30 st. dents or less simultaneously re- 
ceiy instruction in the theory of 
each ubject, and to require at least 
one structor for each class of 15 


Students or less simultaneously re- 
ceiy instruction in shop practice. 
This proposal was made, according to 
Anderson, because experience indi- 
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cated one instructor could not do jus- 
tice to any larger classes, especially, 
as in the shop practice courses, when 
all the students have to group them- 
selves around a carburetor or some 
other component which the instructor 
is explaining. 


More Instructors Needed 

Principal objections to this proposal 
came from high schools and public 
vocational schools giving such courses, 
the objection being that it would force 
them to employ more instructors and 
that they might have to suspend their 
courses because of inability to meet 
the resulting increases 
So CAB probably will yield on this 
point and revise upward the ratio of 
students to instructors in the interest 
of keeping these courses open. 

The addition to Part 24 of propeller, 
instrument and radio mechanic rat- 
ings does not mean that A & E me- 
chanics will be required to hold such 
ratings, said Anderson, although it 
will be to their advantage to do so. 
Authority to perform and certify such 
work would be given to those desir- 
ing to specialize in these fields with- 
out having to qualify for airframe and 
power-plant ratings. Existing regu- 
lations require major overhaul of pro- 
pellers and instruments to be made 
either by a certificated repair station 
(of which there are comparatively 
few) or by the manufacturer of the 
product involved. The new ratings 
are intended to greatly facilitate and 
expedite on-the-base major repairs to 
propellers, instruments and radio. 


Cal-Aero Technical Institute, of Los 
Angeles, reports enrolment in its courses 
has passed the 1,700 mark. The school 
offers aeronautical engineering and master 
mechanic courses, as well as a fully ap- 
proved flight training program. 


Dallas Aviation School has promoted 
B. B. Morrison to position of supervisor 
of aircraft and engine curriculum of its 
technical division, succeeding E. E. Robin- 
son, who has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of the technical school. 


Van Dusen Aircraft Supplies, Inc. 
recently opened an eastern division head- 
quarters at Teterboro (N. J.) Air Termi- 
nal, with George R. Galipeau in charge. 
Consisting of general offices, sales store 
and warehouse, the new headquarters pro- 
vides both a wholesale outlet and a model 
store to assist dealers in their own 
merchandising. 


Metropolitan Aviation Corp. has begun 
commercial helicopter service at New York 
with the first of two helicopters pur- 
chased from Bell Aircraft Corp. Oper- 
ations are being conducted from West- 
chester Airport temporarily, but Harold 
P. Moon, president, said arrangements are 


in expenses. ° 


being made to hangar the helicopters at 
the Midtown Skyport, 23d Street and East 
River, and to operate from there. 


McFarland Flying Service has opened 
a complete fixed-base operation at Mc- 
Farland Airport, four miles south of 
Springfield, Mo., under management of 
E. H. McFarland, conductor of a wartime 
CPTP school. Besides being an Aeronca 
distributor, McFarland operates a flight 
training program, charter services, sight- 
seeing flights, an aircraft repair shop and 
plane storage in large or individual 
hangars. 


Skyway Corporation has started regular 
helicopter service from Boston airport 
to a downtown Boston office building, 
charging $3 for the service, which re- 
quires less than three minutes, as com- 
pared with 30 to 40 minutes by automo- 
bile. Officials said the service was only 
the start of a program which will event- 
ually link the airport of every important 
New England city to the city itself. 


Rankin Aviation Industries, with head- 
quarters at Rankin Field, Tulare, Calif., 
has acquired aircraft distributorships in 
four West Coast States and in British 
Columbia. Rankin has applied for ap- 
proval of an air transport rating course 
to round out its GJ. training program. 
A crop spraying division is to be started 
in the near future, supplementing the 
present crop dusting service. 


Aviation Service Co. of Kansas City, 
Mo., has appointed as manager of its 
overhaul and service division George H. 
Klenk, Jr., who for eight years was gen- 
eral foreman of instrument overhaul for 
TWA. 


Southern Airways has named Thomas 
R. Foster as manager of its parts depart- 
ment, with headquarters at Atlanta Mu- 
nicipal Airport. He will be responsible 
for both sales and purchases of all com- 
ponents of the aircraft handled by the 
company. His previous connections have 
been as assistant director of procurement 
for PCA and sales manager for Luke 
Harris Industries at Willow Run Airport. 


Embry-Riddle Co. is now exclusive 
agent for all War Assets Administration 
surplus aircraft, parts and components in 
Puerto Rico. 


Central Aircraft, Inc., of Yakima, Wash., 
has been awarded Bell Aircraft Corp.’s 
first helicopter dealership. Central is 
authorized to sell Bell helicopters, parts 
and supplies, as well as to provide main- 
tenance and repair service. It recently 
inaugurated a helicopter pilot training 
school. 

Aviation Training School, Inc., of Boston, 
is emphasizing the development of inter- 
national travel by offering both day and 
evening courses in pertinent aviation sub- 
jects. Officers of this school are: Louis 
F. Musco, president, and George J. Bren- 
nan, Jr., director, both active in aviation 
training programs in New England, New 
York and New Jersey. 


Instructor Authority Extended 

Procedures have been set up by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 
whereby all rated flight instructors may 
be authorized to issue temporary stu- 
dent pilot certificates. Heretofore, such 
certificates could be issued only by 
CAA inspectors, with the results that 
applicants frequently experienced con- 
siderable inconvenience and delay in 
obtaining them. 
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CAA Field Tests Hold Hope 
For Attacking Noise Problems 


Report on Airport Research 
Study Ready Next Month 


Laying the foundation for a broader 
attack on the problems arising from 
noise levels associated with aircraft in 
airport vicinities, the Technical De- 
velopment Service of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration is conducting 
comprehensive tests of aircraft noises 
at Indianapolis Municipal Airport and 
a nearby small airport. 

Far more comprehensive than any 
similar tests conducted heretofore, the 
current tests are due for completion 
late this month, and T. P. Wright, Civil 
Aeronautics Administrator, expects to» 
have a report ready for distribution to 
interested parties in June. 

A. L. Morse, chief of the CAA’s air- 
craft development division, is in charge 
of the field tests, which have the fol- 
lowing objectives: 

(a) Obtaining sound level data cov- 
ering sufficient locations and aircraft 
types so that the peak noise levels in 
the vicinity of any proposed airport 
used by aircraft of any horsepower 
rating may be readily estimated. 

(b) Obtaining comparative sound 
level data which will indicate the 
relative sound levels produced by 
various representative aircraft types 
and models. 

(c) Measurement of noise levels pro- 
duced by other common sources, such 
as automotive traffic, railroad trains 
and transient airway traffic. 

(d) The general determination of 
sound duration and principal fre- 
quency components of aircraft and 
other common noise. 

Equipment being used in the tests 
includes an Electrical Research Prod- 
ucts, Inc. Type RA-277 Sound Fre- 
quency Analyzer and Type RA-246 
Graphic Level Recorder, both operated 
on a portable power supply. A tran- 
sit sighting arrangement will be used 
for aircraft altitude determination 
where low altitudes are involved. 


Controlled Conditions 

The tests are being carried out with 
the sound measuring equipment lo- 
cated at approximately 20 field loca- 
tions, which vary from day to day ac- 
cording to the runway being used. 
Sound level readings will be obtained 
at all or some of the locations under 
the following conditions: 

(1) With three to four controlled 
aircraft of different power ratings 
(from 65 hp to DC-3 size) taking off 
along the runway and climbing at full 
take-off power along a straight path 
to an altitude of 1000 ft. 
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(2) With the controlled aircraft 
passing over the line of the runway 
at cruising power, and at constant alti- 
tudes of 400, 800 and 1,200 ft. 

(3) With uncontrolled normal air- 
craft traffic, of miscellaneous aircraft 
types, taking off along the runway and 
following the traffic pattern. 


(4) With controlled and uncontrolled 
aircraft warming up and racing en- 
gines on the airport. 

Measurements of relative noise pro- 
duced by different types of aircraft will 
be obtained by ground tests and will 
be checked by data previously obtained 
with the aircraft in flight. 


Flight Data as Check 


Results obtained from the Indian- 
apolis tests are expected to permit the 
plotting of contour maps showing the 
peak sound levels existent at various 
locations with respect to the airplane 
path. Such maps will be made for 
each of the various conditions of 
normal airplane operation in the vicin- 
ity of the airport and for the various 
airplane types. Such maps then could 
be applied with reasonable accuracy 
to any airport used by aircraft of 
known maximum horsepower rating. 
Data obtained concerning sound dura- 
tion, sound frequencies, traffic and 
train noises also will be of general 
application. 

The maps and report are expected to 
be of great value to airport operators 
and their attorneys in litigation based 
on the nuisance associated with air- 
craft noises. 


Discussion Leaders Named 


For Airport Convention 


Discussion leaders have been named 
for airport development panels which 
will be held at the annual convention 
of the American Association of Air- 
port Executives to be held in Chicago 
May 12-15 in conjunction with the 
specialized trade exhibition staged by 
the American Airport Exposition. 

Panel leaders will be: Dr. John J. 
Green, chief research aeronautical 
engineer for the Air Transport Board 
for Canada; Leslie A. Bryan, director 
of the Institute of Aeronautics for the 
University of Illinois; Dr. John H. 
Frederick, professor of transportation 
and industry, University of Maryland; 
Charles F. Rhyne, general counsel for 
the National Institute of Municipal 
Law Officers, and Edward C. Sweeney, 
professor of transportation law at 
Northwestern University and editor 
of the Journal of Air Law and Com- 
merce. 





Hae, 


New York: The Port of New York Ay. 
thority has signed a 50-year contract 
effective June 1, whereby it will take 
over La Guardia Field, Floyd Bennet; 
Field and Idlewild Airport and make ulti- 
mate expenditures totaling about $29 
million for their development, expansion, 
rehabilitation and operation. The contract 
obligates the Port Authority to pay up to 
$4,000,000 of condemnation costs at Idle. 
wild and to contribute $3,500,000 to the 
cost of airport projects listed in the city’s 
1947 capital budget. The city is guar- 
anteed a minimum annual rental of $300, 
000 until 1957 and $450,000 thereafter. 
with an option to take 75% of annual 
net revenues, as against 25% for the Port 
Authority after allowances for 5% re- 
serves to meet Port Authority debt sery- 
ice requirements. The New York Air- 
ports Committee, representing 17 sched- 
uled airlines, described signing of the 
agreement as a stride toward “developing 
and maintaining New York City as the 
aviation capital of the world.” 





Detroit: A full-time director is being 
sought by the Detroit Metropolitan Avi- 
ation Authority. Applications for the 
position should be addressed to Eugene 
L. Van Antwerp, authority chairman. 
One of the director’s first duties will be a 
complete review of existing engineering 
surveys and reports relating to Detroit's 
major airport needs. A _ discussion of 
future airport plans with airline repre- 
sentatives is slated soon, some members 
of the Authority feeling that Willow Run 
is not the solution for the Detroit metro- 
politan area. 


Boston: The proposed transfer of con- 
trol and operation of the Logan Interna- 
tional Airport from the Massachusetts 
Public Works Dept. to the Massachusetts 
Aeronautics Commission has been advo- 
cated by a number of officials and flying 
groups in the Boston area. 


Baltimore: Flight operations (landings 
and take-offs) at Baltimore Municipal 
Airport for the first three months of this 
year totaled 30,170, an increase of 87% 
over the 16,129 operations recorded for 
the same period last year. March, latest 
month for which figures are available, 
showed 12,203 flight operations, as com- 
pared, with 7,417 in February and with 
8,132 for March, 1946. 


Pan Am Moves to L. A. Terminal 


Pan American Airways moved its 
Los Angeles base of operations from 
the Lockheed Air Terminal at Bur- 
bank to a new international air term- 
inal at Los Angeles airport April 15, 
and its Clippers started operating 
from it the following day, Arthu 
Ayres, southwest regional director, has 
announced. Pan Am has signed 3 
long-term lease with the city of Los 
Angeles for the former Air Transport 
Command hangar and has started on 
a program of redecorating and im- 
provement with an outlay of $25,000 
budgeted at the start. 
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Lack of Uniform Landing Fees 
Plague International Lines 


Most Charges Are Based 
On Gross Weight of Plane 


By FRANK M. Houz 


Among the numerous procedures and 
charges that plague international air- 
lines are those connected with landing 
fees. The greatest number of countries 
base fees on maximum gross weight of 
aircraft but there is no uniformity 
whatever in the scale of charges. 
Other nations charge by “net weight,” 
engine horsepower, aircraft types or 
an “area” formula. In addition, there 
are variations for day and night land- 
ings, transit or terminal landings, land- 
ings on grass or paved runways, sep- 
arate charges for takeoff and so on. 

The Research Dept. of KLM Royal 
Dutch Airlines has made a study of 
landing fees in the various countries 
and areas to which the company op- 
erates. The data compiled will be 
used by Dutch representatives to meet- 
ings of the International Air Trans- 
port Association (IATA) and the In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion (ICAO) as evidence of the need 
for greater standardization and sim- 
plicity in landing and takeoff fees 
around the world. 

There follows a country by country 
summary of pertinent information 
compiled by the KLM staff. Costs are 
given in national currencies and 
usually also in Dutch currency. Cur- 
rent official exchange rate is 2.67 


guilders or florins (same unit) to the 
U. S. dollar, or 37.45 cents for one 
guilder or florin (fl.). 


England and Scotland: Landing fees 
at civil airports are assessed on maxi- 


mum gross weight of aircraft. Rates 
vary for grass and concrete runways. 
Max. Gross 
Weight (lbs.) Grass Concrete 
25,000-30,000 ..... £3-7s-6d £5-12s-5d 
Over 30,000, per 

each 5,000 lbs 7s-6d 12s-6d 
Eire: A landing fee equivalent to 


158.22 guilders is levied on trans- 
Atlantic DC-4’s plus 2.65 guilders per 
passeriger and .045 guilders per kilo- 


gram of freight. For European traffic 
the irges are 138.02 guilders for a 
DC-4 and 63.08 for a DC-3 plus 1.6 per 
_ ger and .27 per ten kilograms of 
rels 


Fr.ince: A prewar system based on 
“ave ige engine-power” has been re- 
plac’ by a scale based on max. gross 
Weic’ is, Landing fees are: 80 French 
fran > (1.68 fl.) per ton for the first 


25 s and 100 Fr. france- (3.36 fi.) 
per on over 25 tons. For night land- 
ings on additional 1,000 frances is pay- 
able at airports with customs staffs 
any 00 franes if the field has no 


Customs officials. 
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Netherlands: The Dutch still follow 
a prewar system whereby charges 
vary according to an area figure ob- 
tained by multiplying the aircraft’s 
length and breadth. Landing fees are: 
for the first landing .50 fl. per 50 sq. 
meters; second to fifth landings in- 
clusive .25 fl. per 50 sq. meters; 
sixth and subsequent landings of the 
same aircraft on the same day (e. g., 
training flights), free. For runway 
lighting, 5 fl. are charged for each 
landing and takeoff separately, unless 
both are made within a _ half-hour 
period. 

Belgium: Landing fees are based 
ona scale of “aircraft net weight.” 
Fees for night landings are double the 
the daytime rates. Daytime fee for 
a DC-3 is 150 Belg. francs or 9 fi. 


Aircraft Daytime fees 
Net Weight (Belg. francs) 
eS) ae 30 
2,000-4,000 kgs. .......... 60 
4,000-6,500 kgs. ............ 100 
6,500-9,500 kgs. ............ 150 
CE ee MS naenndesness 200 


Denmark: Landing fees assessed ac- 
cording to max, gross weights. 


One Danish Crown 
or 54 guilders 
Gross Weights per each: 
Up to 10,000 kgs. ...... 500 kgs 
10,000-20,000 kgs. ...... 1000 kgs. 
Over 20,000 kgs. ...... 2000 kgs. 


It is evident that charges are rela- 
tively much lower for the largest and 
heaviest types of aircraft. Use of 
runway lights at night cost an extra 
12 Danish crowns per hour. 

Norway: Landing fees vary with 
max. gross weight. KLM states, how- 
ever, that the exact scale of charges is 
“not known” and is variously reported 
as 25.6 to 39.6 Nor. crowns (13.49 to 
20.8 fi.) for a DC-3. 

Sweden: Landing fees based on max. 
gross weight, Fees at Bromma (Stock- 
holm) and Bulltofta (Malmo) Airports 
are .20 Swed. crowns per 100 kgs. 
For scheduled air services there is a 
rebate of 25% but this is almost nulli- 
fied by a supplementary charge of 20% 
on many of the fees “on account of 
present conditions.” Use of runway 
lights costs an extra 12 Swed. crowns 
(8.75 fil.) at Bromma, 15 Swed. crowns 
(10.95 fi.) at Bulltofta. 

Denmark, Norway and Sweden are 
now discussing a uniform system for 
landing and storage fees. 

Switzerland: Landing fees are 2.5 
Swiss francs (1.52 fl.) for each 1000 
kgs. of max. gross weight. For night 
landings and takeoffs there is an extra 
charge of 12.5 Swiss francs. 

Newfoundland: The landing fee at 
Gander for a Constellation is approxi- 
mately 221.85 fil. for a DC-4 208.8 fi. 
and for a DC-3 1044 fi. 





Soviet Union Seen 
Rapidly Overtaking 
U.S. Aviation Lead 


The Soviet Union is fast overtaking 
the U. S. in both aircraft manufactur- 
ing and development of air transport 
services, according to an article by W. 
B. Courtney in the April 26 issue of 
Collier’s., 

Aeroflot, the Soviet civil air fleet, 
now operates scheduled services over 
about 50,000 route-miles, linking Mos- 
cow with regional centers of all 16 
Soviet states “as well as the satellite 
nations”, Courtney states. He asserts 
that present standards of skill and effi- 
ciency are far better than is generally 
realized abroad. The so far unher- 
alded rapid expansion and improve- 
ment of Soviet air services are cred- 
ited, however, not only to the Russians 
but even more to Germans—execu- 
tives and technicians of the former 
German airline Deutsche Lufthansa. 

The article states that practically 
the entire surviving personnel of 
Lufthansa is working for the Soviet 
Union today. “Lufthansa has simply 
moved from Berlin to Moscow”. It 
is Lufthansa’s wealth of experience 
and skill that is actively building up 
Aeroflot, with Russians chiefly in the 
role of “helping hands”. 

Courtney also states that Russia 
feels it may not have to reach a bi- 
lateral air agreement to gain access 
to U. S. territory but may be able to 
do so through contro] of airlines in 
Czechoslovakio (which has an air 
agreement with the U. S.), Poland, 
Rumania, Hungary or Yugoslavia. 

The Soviet Union will produce in 
1947 about 100,000 aircraft of all types, 
military and civil, Courtney estimates. 
Greatest production year in the U. S. 
was 1944 with 96,369 planes, chiefly 
military. Current Soviet production 
of their version of the DC-3 is esti- 
mated at 360 a month. The U. S. pro- 
duced 480 transports all last year. 

The Soviet Air Force had 16,420 
fighters and 4200 bombers in 1945 and 
this year “it is twice as strong.” 


IATA Reports Good 
Airline Safety Record 


Two-thirds of the scheduled inter- 
national airlines of the world ended 
1946 with a 100% perfect safety rec- 
ord, according to the first world-wide 
survey of air transport safety statis- 
tics made recently by the Interna- 
tional Air Transport Association 
(IATA). 

Returns from 60 IATA airline mem- 
bers indicate that they flew a total 
of 8,346,000,000 passenger-miles dur- 
ing the year. There were 33 fatal acci- 
dents resulting in a total of 298 deaths. 
This means a record of 28,314,000 pas- 
senger-miles per fatality. Forty-two 
of the airlines had no fatal accidents 
at all during the year. 
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Industry, Government Agree 


On Civil Plane 


Federal Assistance Designed to 
Increase Light Plane Utility 


By Scotr HERSHEY 


The fluctuating light plane manu- 
facturing industry has agreed to ac- 
cept a proposal for government aid in 
the development of personal aircraft 
of greater utility in order to stimu- 
late this phase of civil aviation. 

William A. M. Burden, assistant sec- 
retary of commerce for air, and T. P. 
Wright, administrator for civil aero- 
nautics, made the proposal at a meet- 
ing in Washington last month of chief 
engineers of companies now manu- 
facturing personal aircraft. 

There is no doubt there were skep- 
tics in the meeting when Burden 
started to speak. There was little 
doubt that the reluctant had been con- 
vinced after Burden finished his pres- 
entation. The discussion which fol- 
lowed, generated some heat at times, 
but was limited for the most part to 
the basic policy questions involved 
and did not get into the type of de- 
velopment which might be financed 
by a Federal-aid program. 

Those details will come later. 
Meanwhile, Burden suggested the 
formation of an industry-government 
committee to select a list of develop- 
ment projects considered necessary 
to improve the airplane to the point 
where it would be purchased and use- 
fully employed by a wider segment 
of the public. The committee will 
determine the relative importance of 
development projects and propose a 
priority list. This list would be taken 
before the Air Coordinating Commit- 
tee by the CAA for approval with a 
request that the appropriate member 
agencies consider it for submission to 
Congress for the necessary funds. 


$5,000,000 Plan Suggested 


Although no definite figure of the 
cost of the program was discussed, 
Wright suggested the expenditure of 
$5,000,000 over a period of three years, 
to be used in financing contracts to 
the industry. Noting that some pro- 
jects would fall naturally into the 
‘development activities of the Army, 
Navy or CAA, he proposed that funds 
for such improvements, if voted, be 
put in the budget of those agencies. 

Three methods of getting such de- 
velopments were discussed: through 
competition within the industry for 
which prize money (in form of govern- 
ment purchases) would be available; 
through contracts for individual pro- 
jects let by government agencies; and 
through purchases by government of 
aircraft or components on the basis 
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of performance specifications. 

The Aircraft Technical Committee of 
the Aircraft Industries Association be- 
fore which the proposal was made, 
decided to recommend the idea favor- 
ably to the Personal Aircraft Council 
at its meeting early next month in 
Los Angeles. Following that, if ap- 
proval is voted by the AIA board of 
governors, which is expected, the in- 
dustry-government committee will 
meet and prepare its idea of projects 
to be developed. 

From the tenor of the discussion at 
the Washington meeting it appeared 
that the increased development con- 
tracts will be devoted largely to special 
features, devices or components, or pos- 
sibly even a complete aircraft which 
promises, if successfully developed, to 
increase substantially the utility of 
aircraft for personal use, and which 
it is agreed the industry is unable or 
unlikely to finance itself. 


Highly Uncertain Future 


Despite record 1946 production, small 
plane manufacturers face a highly un- 
certain future. On one hand, civil air- 
craft manufacturers had their biggest 
year in history with shipment of 34,900 
planes valued at $170,000,000. The 1946 
figures exceed the previous all-time 
peak year of 1941 by 41%. 

On the other hand, there is much 
evidence that the pent-up wartime 
demand for civil aircraft was largely 
met by the 1946 output of new planes 
and the sale of some 31,000 surplus 
craft. Production has tapered off since 


hitting a peak of 4,700 planes in 
August. 
Several lightplane manufacturers 


have been out of production for ex- 
tended periods. Others have been 
going through reorganization or bank- 
ruptcy proceedings. Few ended the 
year with balance sheets written in 
black ink and the backlogs of firm 
orders in the case of most companies 
does not exceed four months produc- 
tion. 
Navion Production Halted 


Aviation analysists are watching 
carefully the trend toward larger air- 
plane models and were impressed by 
figures for January showing shipments 
of three- and four-place planes exceed- 
ing those of the familiar two-seater 
for the first time. The shift from the 
two-place model to a four-place higher 
utility plane is a major change. Turn- 
ing to the history of the automobile, it 
is remembered that the shift from open 
to closed cars which took place in the 
1920’s was also a major change and 
one that paid dividends. 

The situation within the industry is 
a highly fluctuating one. North Ameri- 








$224 Per Pound 


The approximate cost per pound 
of prototype aircraft has rise= from 
$24 to $224 in the field of « nven-~ 
tional types alone in the past 122 
years, according to a Conso!idated 
Vultee report. The rise was at- 
tributed largely to sharply increased 
costs of development work. Initia} 
development costs for jet-powered 
aircraft indicate a starting point of 
more than $400 per pound. 
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can Aviation, for example, decided to 
shut down production on its Navion 
for 30 days for readjustment of pro. 
duction schedules and inventory. The 
four-place Navion found favor among 
individual purchasers having the means 
to operate a higher-priced plane, but 
its best potential market consisted of 
companies and corporations in a posi- 
tion to use a company plane in busi- 
ness. 

Engineering & Research Corp., manu- 
facturers of the Ercoupe, on the other 
hand, was advertising for workers 
to augment the present staff and an- 
nounced that the company presently 
is operating at about 10 airplanes a 
day, which is about half enough to 
fill its orders. The company expects 
to fly the prototype of its new four- 
place model sometime this summer. 

Cessna Aircraft Co. issued a com- 
ment that in looking at the pattern for 
the past year it seems likely that the 
aircraft industry will, to a consider- 
able extent, follow the pattern set by 
automobile industry; namely, “it will 
evolve to the point where three or four 
strongly financed well-operated com- 
panies with good dealer organizations 
build about 90% of the airplanes in 
the personal plane field. Cessna, at 
the same time, challenged Piper’s posi- 
tion as the leading producer in the 
field. 

From still another viewpoint, Taylor- 
craft Aviation Corp., a well-known 
name in the field, was a casualty. 
Claims totaling $1,219,735 have been 
allowed. All secured claims will be 
paid, but the company is out of busi- 
ness. Globe and Culver have disap 
peared from the light plane picture. 
It is a changing picture which may 
not He recognizable with the passage 
of time. The government-aid program 
should help to provide the utility of 


such craft which would in turn assist 
in stabilizing the industry. 

The government aid program is de- 
signed primarily to accelerate im- 
provement of airplanes in the | ight- 
plane field. Burden pointed out that 
the government has aided in the de- 


velopment of transport planes with 


mail subsidies and contended tha: the 
air transport industry might ave 
taken 10 years additional to reach its 
present stage without government sub- 
sidization. 

For some time private flying has 
been caught in a vicious circle of low 
utility and high costs. This must be 
replaced by greater utility and lower 
costs if civil aviation is to develop to 


its fullest extent. 
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Industry Notes 


Anniversary: Chance Vought Aircraft, 
ivision of United Aircraft Corp., one of 
e oldest military airframe manuiac- 
Jbserved its 30th anniversary April 











ford, Conn. plant. 

Lockheed Service: Lockheed Aircraft 
Service, Inc., a subsidiary of Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. has been awarded a $3,- 
500,000 contract by the Navy for overhaul 
and maintenance of 60 R5D transports, 
the Navy versions of the C-54, and 50 
R50’s, the Lockheed Lodestar. 

NA Employment: North Americar Avia- 
tion plans to employ about 3,500 workers 
at its new Long Beach plant for produc- 
tion of the B-45 four jet bomber. The 
company has a contract for 96 planes, 
which will cover two years and also has 
almost two years of production on its 
contract for 250 P-82 Twin Mustang 
fighters. 

Douglas Delivery: Douglas Aircraft Co., 
has completed production of the Army’s 
order for 14 C-74 Globemaster transports 
and delivered the final plane to the Air 
Transport Command. 

Clipped Propellers: Northrop Aircraft 
is temporarily solving its propeller prob- 
lem on the B-35 Flying Wing by using 
19-foot, three-bladed Curtiss propellers 
designed for Consolidated Vultee’s B-36 
bomber, and clipping off three feet to re- 
duce the diameter to 16 feet. These will 
permit the flight test program to be con- 
tinued pending a new single rotating prop 
to be designed for the craft. 

New Office: Airquipment Co., Burbank, 
Calif, has opened a new regional sales 
office at 111 Northeast 2nd Ave., Miami, 
Fla. W. W. Quinn has been appointed 
Miami regional manager. 

Student Engineers: Chance Vought Air- 
craft will select senior engineering stu- 
dents from 55 leading colleges and uni- 
versities this spring and give them in- 
tensive training in aeronautical engineer- 
ing and actual shop work in a program to 
maintain the company’s engineering staff 
at a high level. 

New Helicopter: Kaman Aircraft Corp., 
has successfully flown its new helicopter, 
the three-place K-125-A, at Bradley Field, 
Windsor Locks, Conn. 

G-E Tester: Wright Aeronautical Corp., 
has scquired from General Electric Co., 
what is described as the most powerful 





sho -absorbing equipment ever con- 
structed, with a “take-it” ability of 20,000 
hp. for testing aircraft engines. 


Continental Jet: Continental Motors 
Ce in addition to its development of 
rar vets and air-cooled engines, is work- 
ir pulse jet engines, gas turbine proj- 
ec compound engines combining gas 
t e and piston engine principles and 
weight helicopter engines. 
w Transmission: A new type of 
nission which can shift into any one 
ir forward speeds in one second and 
is readily adapted to push-button 
| has been announced by Wright 
nautical Corp. It has only half as 
y parts as present automatic types. 
per Advertising: Piper Aircraft Corp. 
enlarged its 1947 advertising campaign 
nclude a $430,000 program planned in 
peration with 1,500 domestic dealers 
| distributors and also using foreign 
ic wspapers for the first time. Hutchings 
Advertising Co., Rochester, N. Y. handles 
the account. 
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5,735 Personal Planes 
Shipped in Jan.-Mar. 


Complete airplane shipments for the 
first three months of 1947 by 12 per- 
sonal aircraft manufacturers report- 
ing to the Aircraft Industries Associa- 
tion totaled 5,735 aircraft with a manu- 
facturers’ net billing price total of 
$17,671,000. 

Shipments’ in March amounted to 
1,724 planes with a manufacturers’ net 
billing price of $5,085,000. The ship- 
ments were down from both the Feb- 
ruary and January figures as shown 
in the below table prepared by the 
Personal Aircraft Council and the In- 
dustry Planning Service of the AIA. 


Complete Aircraft 


Shipments 

Company Mar. Feb. Jan. 
, ee ere 146 173 = 161 
0 eee 63 12 1 
Ee aa 24 27 51 
SE, Shines edad dass 369 310 420 
DY wkeanadwetens N.A. 118 124 
) Sear 2 4 7 
eee 82 81 120 
North American ..... 101 221 238 
EE att ckedunikece sna 493 571 665 
EE ae Pe 133 126 103 
Rs Ces dens ween 255 247 236 
eee 38 42 31 
_ Se 18 18 22 

EE dchdednneuwhas 1,724 1,832 2,179 


N.A. Not available. 
‘Not included in total 
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AFTER 12 YEARS OF PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT 


NATIONAL AIRLINES CONTINUES 
TO OFFER THE BEST OF SERVICE 


| ONLY AIRLINE SERVING EVERY 

MAJOR SOUTH ATLANTIC AND GULF 
COAST PORT FROM NORFOLK TO _ ||| 
NEW ORLEANS. 


FIRST AIRLINE TO LINKJALL MAJOR 
EASTERN NAVAL ESTABLISHMENTS- 
EROOKLYN, 


NEW ORLEANS 


NORFOLK, CHARLESTON, JACKSON- 
VILLE, PENSACOLA, KEY | 


NATIONAL AIRLINE 
Roidle of the Buccaneers 


Bell Wins Fight 


For Board Control 
A stockholders 


which 
sought a majority on the board of di- 


committee 


rectors of Bell Aircraft Corp., lost 
their fight at the company’s annual 
meeting in Buffalo when Lawrence D. 
Bell, president, and 11 other directors 
were reelected. 

The stockholders committee had 
charged “the present management of 
the company with placing the material 
benefit of the president (Bell) ahead 
of future operations and development 
of the company.” 

Bell replied that completely inac- 
curate statements had been made re- 
garding his compensation. He also 
asserted that the committee, of which 
Jackson Martindell, New York finan- 
cial consultant, was a moving figure, 
had in mind a merger of the Bell com- 
pany with another concern. This, 
Martindell denied, although he did say 
that “if attractive opportunities along 
these lines present themselves they 
should be considered carefully.” 

Some 348,000 shares were represented 
either by proxies or by stockholders 
at the ‘meeting, which lasted for 12 
hours, 


Judd Wins SAE Award 

Frederick V. H. Judd, powerplant 
technical engineer, Republic Aviation 
Corp., has been awarded the Society 
of Automotive Engineers’ Wright 





Brothers Medal for 1946. 
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Herbert E. Ryker, v. p.-manufacturing and 
has 
been nominated as a director to succeed R. 


material, for Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 


C. Walker, resigned. 


Morgan R. Schermerhorn, Jr., controller of 
the Glenn L. Martin Co. since October, 1942, 


has been elected vy. p.-controller. 





Shaw 


Mussen 


George B. Shaw, former General 


mobile industry. 


Robert L. Mussen is the newly appointed 
division manager of Consolidated Vultee Air- 


craft Corp.’s San Diego division. 


James Stalnaker, who has been with Ryan 
Aeronautical Co. for five years as a metal 
products engineer, has been appointed sales 
engineer in charge of the eastern office of 
the company’s metal products division being 


established at Roosevelt Field, L. I., N. Y. 
Robert R. Scholl, former editor of the com- 
pany’s house organ, has been appointed pub- 


lic relations representative in New York City 


for North American Aviation. 


Phil McKnight, previously assistant public 
has been promoted to 


relations director, 
public relations director for Beech Aircraft 
Corp. 

Jack Anderson, formerly assistant indus- 
trial and public relations director of Douglas 
Aircraft Co., has been appointed director of 
public relations of the General Tire and 
Rubber Co. of California. He will direct 
public relations, publicity and advertising 
for all divisions, including the Aerojet En- 
gineering Co. 





Jacobson 


Hovgard 


Allen W. Jacobson has been promoted from 
manager of Boeing Aircraft Co.’s experimen- 
tal shops to factory general superintendent. 
He succeeds C. M. Weaver, who resigned. 
Jacobson’s duties in the experimental divi- 
sion have been assumed by Fred P. Laudan, 
v. p.-experimental manufacturing. 

Paul Hovgard, who has been associate 
director of Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory, 
hay been appointed general manager of Pia- 
secki Helicopter Corp. James C. Scott, for- 
merly with Glenn L .Martin Co., has been 
appointed factory manager for Piasecki, while 
William P. Palmer, also formerly with Martin, 
has been named assistant treasurer and 
comptroller. 


Motors 
executive, has been named director of com- 
mercial sales for the Glenn L. Martin Co., 
succeeding P. M. Magruder who resigned last 
month. Shaw has had 17 years of experience 
in sales and promotion activities in the auto- 


B. W. de Guichard Elected 
President of Airquipment 


B. W. de Guichard, for the last gey- 
eral years director of materiel 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., has beeg 


elected president of the Airquipment 
Co., © Burbank 
Calif. Before 
joining Lock. 
heed, de Guich- 
ard was presi- 
dent and gen. 
eral manager of 
the A. C. Spark 
Plug Division of 
General Motors, 

The firm's aim, 
de Guichard 
said, will con- 
tine to empha- 
size standardiza- 
tion of ground handling equipment, 
increased volume of production runs 
with consequent price reductions on 
a!l items manufactured. Organized in 
1945 as a wholly owned subsidiary of 
Lockheed, the Airquipment Co. has 
rapidly expanded in size and recently 
opened regional offices in New York, 
Chicago and Miami. 

C. F. Nielsen, production manager, 
has taken over de Guichard’s former 
post as director of materiel of Lock- 
heed, 





de Guichard 


Flottorp Elects New Officers 


Major changes have been made in 
ownership of Flottorp Manufacturing 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., manufac- 
turer of fixed-pitch and controllable 
propellers for aircraft engines up to 
300 hp. Roy G. Taylor, president and 
treasurer, now owns or controls 93% 
of the outstanding stock. New officers 
elected include C. S. Herrud, vice presi- 
dent and Otto Norton, secretary. 0O.C. 
Hall resigned as vice president. Ole 
Flottorp, founder of the company and 
owner until 1944, continues as tech- 
nical consultant. Donald B. Miller has 
been appointed chief engineer. 


3 New Directors for Douglas 


Three new directors have been 
elected to the Douglas Aircraft Co. 
board: Neil Petree, a of Barker 
Brothers Corp., Los Angeles; Frederick 
E. Hines, corporation counsel for the 
company who established the Douglas 
legal department in 1939, and Edward 


H. McLaughlin, president of the Union 
Hardware and Metal Co. of Ls 
Angeles. They succeed M. B. Rapp, 
Dr. R. D. Robinson, and Harry Elliott, 


who resigned recently. 


Ryan Furloughs 275 Workers 


Ryan Aeronautical Co. has had 
furlough approximately 275 of its 1,800 
workers because of cancellation of “ 
Bureau of Aeronautics contract im- 
volving a Navy combat plane. In- 
volved in the layoff are sheet metal 
workers, flight mechanics and engl 
neers of the company’s experimental 
department. 
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Dawson Urges Early Use 
Of Well Integrated System 


By W. S. DAwson 
Director, Safety Bureau 
Civil Aeronautics Board 


Just before the turn of this year a 
ries of tragic air crashes made head- 
ines and profuse copy which jolted 
e Nation and Congress into finding 
ut more about Air Safety. Both 
ouses of Congress immediately delved 
to the economic and technical prob- 
ems of the aviation industry. 

One result of this probing, plus the 
elease of Army-Navy war-born safety 
evices and methods, has been to put 
number of aeronautical facts under 
strong spotlight. But the most im- 
portant outcome is an aroused and 
remendous public interest in the over- 
all subject of air safety, the incon- 
veniences of air travel due to inter- 
rupted service, and what might be 
done to improve these. 

To begin with, how safe is air travel 
on our domestic scheduled airlines? 
Think over these facts: In 1946 
about 13,000,000 domestic passengers 
paid air fares. That number is close 
to 10% of the population of the entire 
country. Of those 13,000,00, only 73 
were killed during the airlines’ 6,- 
000,000,000 (6 billion) revenue pas- 
senger miles of flying. Look at it this 





way. Those figures show that you 
would have to cross the country from 
coast to coast more than 27,000 times 
on a s duled air carrier to use up 
your mautical life expectancy! 

In the light of these figures, which 
show almost trifling hazard to air 
trave] far as an individual is con- 
cerned. what’s all the uproar on air 
safety nut? It’s about landing aids, 
which |; a generic name for a number 
of ele ‘rical, electronic, optical and 
heatins devices aimed at making it 
easy f iirmen to do what birds can’t 
do—l: with practically no vision 
durins -our weather. 


Her is the problem and its back- 


grou: Pilots can fly and navigate 
wher d weather prevents their see- 
ing md their windshield. They 
can safely and consistently from 
one e to another in that kind of 
Wweat but, if the condition continues 
dow 0 close to the ground, they 
cant and when they get there. 
Laing aids are the answer. De- 
velo nent and use of landing aids 
sho reduce and possibly eliminate 
th. bad weather landing crashes, 
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Cafety Bureau Head Outlines 
Progress With Landing Aids 
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Including 


and, incidentally but nevertheless im- 
portantly, reduce cancelled schedules 
with their resulting disruption of op- 
erations which now place such a stag- 
gering financial burden on the airlines. 
There are several new landing aids, 
best known by their alphabetic names. 

First is the so-called Ground Con- 
trolled Approach, known as GCA. It 
is not an accurate description and 
might better be Ground Supervised 
or Instructed Approach. It is based 
on the principle. of radar. 
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COMMUNICATIONS—NEW EQUIPMENT—GROUND FACILITIES 





landings in which the pilot was talked 
all the way to the runway. 

The second landing aid is the so- 
called Instrument Landing System, or 
ILS. This name is also a misnomer 


because it cannot land an airplane 
either, although it is possible to couple 
the system to an automatic pilot so 
that the auto-pilot will bring a plane 
extremely close to the ground. From 
there is must be landed visually and 
manually except under hand-picked 
conditions when the auto-pilot can 
actually put the wheels on the run- 
way. 

Essentially ILS is a radio approach 
path which the aircraft follows. This 
path projects from and in line with 
the runway, and is slanted up at a 
proper angle for an approaching air- 





landing system. 


mercial power 


High intensity lights: 





Estimated Cost of Integrated System 


The following figures supplied by the Landing Aids Experiment Station 
at Arcata, California, show approximate costs of an integrated instrument 


1. GCA, including concrete stand and hook-up to supply com- 

2. ILS, including housing of localizer and glide path 

3. FIDO installed in 200-ft. sections on 6,000-ft. runway, using 
high pressure and low pressure burners 

4 


(a) Runway lights for 6,000-ft. runway 
(b) Approach lights on pedestals, 3,000 ft. out from runway 


$160,000 
30,000 


200,000 


25,000 
70,000 


—— 


$485,000 








A loose analogy to its use is flight 
of bats in total darkness and confined 
places—the bat emits a shrill noise, 
hears that noise echoed from obstruc- 
tions, and navigates accordingly. Ra- 
dar is not magic despite its war use- 
fulness and the great publicity it has 
had. It amounts to an electric eye, 
able to pierce darkness and clouds 
and to receive the reflection of its own 
radio waves from anything they meet. 
Through use of this electric eye, an 
operator on the ground can tell the 
distance, direction and altitude of an 
airplane in the vicinity by looking in- 
to an indicator about the size of a 
salad plate. Via two-way radiotele- 
phone he can converse freely with the 
pilot and advise him how to turn, to 
ascend or descend, so that when the 
plane finally breaks through the over- 
cast it will be in position to allow a 
ready visual landing on a runway with 
which it is already closely aligned. 

GCA cannot land a plane. It is 
strictly an aid allowing a consider- 
ably closer bad weather approach to 
the ground than can be made without 
it. No equipment is needed in the 
plane other than a two-way radio. 
With GCA, the final landing must be 
made visually and manually although 
there have been a few experimental 





craft to slide down like coal going 
down a chute. Unlike GCA, the ILS 
requires additional apparatus in the 
plane. The key of this apparatus is 
an indicator with a vertical and hori- 
zontal needle that tells the pilot to go 
to the left or right, or up and down, 
all on one dial, in order to follow the 
slanting flight path. In addition, two 
or more spaced radio transmitters on 
the ground automatically turn on dif- 
ferent colored instrument panel lights, 
indicating to the pilot the distance to 
the runway ahead. 

Third landing aid is a fog dispersal 
system, a contraction of Fog, Intensive 
Dispersal Of, commonly known as 
FIDO, which actually burns off run- 
way fog. FIDO was used in weather- 
bound and war-wracked Britain at 
a time when she couldn't afford to 
miss a single bet in order to get war- 
planes back on their home ground. 
FIDO consists merely of two rows of 
sunken pipe paralleling both sides of 
the runway through which deisel oil 
or kerosene is piped under high pres- 
sure to closely spaced burners. Over 
and near the runway the fog is heated 
and dried out. FIDO works ideally 
when there is no wind; not so well 
during high winds. However, dense 
fog is seldom accompanied by much 
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wind. FIDO might be likened to a 
blown-up, big-time version of your 
windshield’s hot-air defroster. 

The fourth landing aid is high in- 
tensity ground lights. Originally, air- 
port lights were unable to penetrate 
murky weather effectively. Increasing 
the candlepower results in greater 
visibility but not in proportion to the 
candlepower used. To see a steady 
light twice as far requires four times 
the power; to see it three times as 
far, requires nine times the power; 
four times, sixteen times the power, 
and so on. Thus, the cost rises enor- 
mously as visibility is increased. 

One solution to conquering the dis- 
tance between the final approach alti- 
tude and the runway end lies in the 
use of tremendous amounts of candle- 
power and controlled direction of the 
light beams. The installation now be- 
ing tested at Newark consists of 48 
separate red neon light standards ex- 
tending 3,500 feet out from the end 
of the runway on the left side of the 
approach zone. In the center of each 
neon unit there is a high intensity 
white flash capable of producing 240- 
million candlepower. This super-fiash 
begins in the outermost neon unit, then 
jumps to the next unit, and so on until 
it travels the length of the approach 
zone in a second of time. It is like a 
repeated streak of lightning leading 
you into the runway. 

To the pilot it is psychologically re- 
assuring to have a visual check during 
the let down on into the runway. 
These new high intensity flash-beacons, 
able to penetrate the murk and fog, 








will apparently meet this need. 

At present these are the four most 
important bad weather. landing aids. 
The first, GCA, must use ground per- 
sonnel and equipment but requires no 
air-ground apparatus other than a 
two-way radio. The second, ILS, re- 
quires ground equipment without 
operators, but must carry special in- 
struments requiring pilot interpreta- 
tion. The third, FIDO, is a permanent 
ground installation needing only main- 
tenance personnel. High intensity lights 
are in the same category. 


The first two, GCA and ILS, were 
developed independently to allow a 
pilot to get very close to the runway 
in thick weather. Which is the better? 
Well, of your ears or eyes, which is 
the better—which would you do with- 
out? GCA amounts to an audio aid, 
and ILS to a visual aid. Both are 
highly reliable but neither is infallible. 

Current opinion among the experts 
is that large commercial aircraft will 
use the pilot or auto-pilot interpreted 
ILS under the observation and subject 
to the advice of the ground man at 
the GCA. They are mutually supple- 
mental and the well equipped major 
airport should have both. 

In contrast, FIDO and high intensity 
lights are not as mutually supple- 
mental as GCA and ILS. The former 
is an extreme measure used to open 
the runway under conditions of dense 
fog. It is estimated that there are 
but a dozen major fields in the country 
where the installation of FIDO would 
be justified. 

High intensity lights come by their 
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name honestly—the type no\ 
at the Landing Aids Experi 
tion at Arcata, California, h 
watt bulb in each light unit 
than 30 such units are us: 
approach zone. They are hin on th 
“must” column of all landing aids. y 
GCA or ILS is the gangplenk fron 
airway to airport, the high ntensity 
lights are the final step from the gang. 
plank to the end of the landing rj 
Integration of these aids, high intensity 
lights, FIDO, and ILS and GCA pn. 
vide the most efficient instrumey 
landing system now known. 

The cost figures for such an ip. 
tegrated landing system are supplied 
by the Arcata, California, Landing 
Aids Experiment Station, which ha 
been a jointly financed Army-Nay 
Installation and in which the Civ 
Aeronautics Administration and th 
Civil Aeronautics Board have keen in 
terest. The Arcata figures are based 
on experimental installation of what 
amounts to pioneer equipment. They 
seem high but there is every reason 
to believe that they will be lowered 
as use of the various devices increase 
and as their refinement continues, 

Are the results to be expected from 
these aids worth the cost? Well, ity 
next to impossible to arrive at the over 
all cost of a major air crash that kill 
upwards of 20 people. There _ havé 
been several of them as disastrous 
that caused by faulty approaches du- 
ing bad weather. The over-all cost of 
a single crash made up of insurance 
money, loss of equipment, disrupted 
service, loss of Federal mail and o 
possibly expensive express, as well 
as curtailment of air travel generally, 
can total over a million dollars. Ani 
most important of all, the dead cannot 
be brought back to life. 

When a route is completely closed 
in by unflyable weather the airlines 
suffer a heavy revenue loss because 
they have to cancel flights, and tr 
fund money on tickets sold previously. 


installed 
ent Sta. 
a 5000. 
nd more 
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But when a flight has to be cancelled 
en route because of weather the losse 
entailed in addition to ticket refund 
include substitute ground transporte 
tion and often hotel expenses. Duri 
seven days of instrument weather 4 
New York’s busy La Guardia Fielé 
the total loss to lines operating ther 
was authoritatively estimated @ 
$401,000. 

Then there is the responsibility @ 
public convenience. A closed field # 
one city can mess up scheduled oper 
tions at many other cities. 


There is also the vital aspect of m0 
tional defense in all commercial # 
transportation. In any future defen 
of the Nation our air transpcrtatio 
system cannot be effective if subjet 
to the whims and vagaries of weathet 


Present public interest in the matt 
of landing aids is a sudden awaken 
to a long-time problem of air tra 
portation. Therefore, it should be 
assuring to know that something @ 
be done about it. So let us use safet 
devices and landing aids that we hat 
available now and not postpon= the 
adoption in the belief that somethit 
better may be just around the corn 
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New Impetus Given 
Move for Separate 
Cargo Plane Category 


Prospects are good that the Civil 
Aerorautics Board will grant approval 


for a separate airworthiness category 
for cargo aircraft, when such an in- 
dustry proposal is re-submitted to the 
Board later this year. The move to 


differentiate between passenger and 
cargo aircraft and operating require- 
ments was given impetus at a meeting 
of Aircraft Industries Association’s 
technical committees in Washington, 
April 15, at which the proposal was 
given general support by the manu- 
facturers, Air Transport Association, 
Independent Aijrfreight Association, 
Army, Navy, National Aeronautic As- 
sociation, and Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, 

Creation of such a separate cate- 
gory, it is hoped, would prove an ef- 
fective stimulus for further develop- 
ment of air cargo transportation, pri- 
marily through higher payloads and 
lower operating costs. A similar re- 
quest from AIA for special cargo 
plane requirements was rejected by 
CAB in September, 1945, because “a 
convincing need for a separate cate- 
gory” had not been shown. However, 
a CAB representative told the meet- 
ing that the Board was prepared to 
reconsider its previous decision. 

Some opposition to establishing 
higher power ratings for present type 
engines for use in cargo planes was 
expressed by R. W. Young, of Wright 
Aeronautical Corp., spokesman for the 
AIA engine technical committee. Un- 
der one_ suggestion authorization 
would be given for all-cargo planes to 
draw greater power from the remain- 
ing operating engine or engines—when 
one engine cuts out in flight—than 
permitted in passenger service. By 
thus providing for high emergency 
power rating, the payload could be in- 


creased considerably. The engine 
group objected to pushing up the 
ratings, since more tests would be 


required and additional overhaul and 
maintenance problems created. 
Technical details of the proposal 
to be re-submitted to CAB will be 
worked out during CAA-industry dis- 
- is slated to start within about 
0 VS 


CA’ Approves Gander Radar 


( ation of the radar system in- 


sta at Gander, Newfoundland last 
Dec nber by Pan American Airways 
on experimental and training basis 
ha w been officially approved by 
the -ivil Aeronautics Administration. 

ite the CAA approval, however, 
Ar can airliners will not be per- 
mi to use GCA to set down at 
G: in weather conditions below 
th: ‘sent minimums except during 
an rgency. Present minimums for 
the cld require a ceiling of 500 feet 
an sibility of one mile. U. S. air- 


lin must abide by these limitations, 
but not foreign airlines. 


1, 1947 





Average Airline Pilot 


The average airline pilot and co- 
pilot in this country is 32 years old, 
weighs 165 pounds, is 5 ft. 10 in. 
tall and has logged 4,859 hours of 
flight time, according to a study 
made by the CAA’s Aviation Medi- 
cal Service, based on records of air- 
line pilots who received transport 
medical certificates in 1946. 

The CAA’s statistics were taken 
only from records of men who were 
active enough in airline flying to 
have accumulated at least 150 hours 
of flying in the preceding six 
months. During the year this group 
averaged 63 hours a month, 37 dur- 
ing daylight hours and 26 at night. 
Incidentally, the pilots had such 
good sight that more than 97% of 
them did not require glasses. 











CAB Reports Findings 
On Connie Accidents 


Two reports explaining accidents in- 
volving TWA Constellations in inter- 
national service were issued by CAB 
on April 22. 

The first accident reported on oc- 
curred Dec. 28, 1946, during a landing 
approach of a TWA plane at Shan- 
non, Eire. The approach was being 
made at night in poor weather con- 
ditions; the ship struck the ground 
during a final approach turn. 

Probable cause of the accident, ac- 
cording to CAB, was an error in alti- 
meter indication, “the primary rea- 
son for which was the reversal of the 
primary and alternate static source 
lines, which led the pilot to conduct 
his approach to the airport at a 
dangerously low altitude.” The re- 
versal caused an altimeter error of 
nearly 300 feet. The Board said that 
negligence of TWA maintenance per- 
sonnel played a part. The report in- 
dicated that TWA mechanics had ini- 
tialed maintenance forms showing that 
tests of the plane’s static system had 
been completed. According to the re- 
port, these tests could not have been 
made without discovering that the two 
static pressure lines had been switched. 

An appendix to the report said that 
mechanical changes making reversal 
of the two lines impossible have since 
been made. 

CAB said. the Shannon accident 
could have been prevented if instru- 
ment low-approach facilities had then 
existed at Shannon. 

The second report covered an acci- 
dent of March 29, 1946, when another 
TWA Constellation, landing at Wash- 
ington National Airport in wet 
weather, overshot a runway and 
crashed into an airport boundary ditch. 
The Board said this mishap was caused 
by “poor judgment” of the flight crew 
in attempting to land from a position 
which did not afford sufficient time 
to accomplish a satisfactory approach. 
Contributing factors were poor land- 
ing technique of the pilot in failing 
to reduce airspeed sufficiently for a 
safe landing (full flaps were not used). 
























































GRASS SEED 


For Air Fields 


“Known Quality” 


TESTED FOR PURITY 
AND GERMINATION 


For over 46 years Stumpp & 
Walter Co. has been famous 
for grass seed mixtures of the 
highest quality, and are re- 
sponsible for the turf of 
many of America’s finest 
polo fields, golf courses and 
air fields. 


Write for prices and seeding helps 


Stim Daher 


Specialists in Grass Seed, 
Fertilizers and Equipment 


132-138 Church St., Dept. WN. Y.8 
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New Long Range 
Flight Plan Method 
Adopted by AOA 


A new method of long range flight 
planning designed to place long range 
flight schedules and timetables on a 
precision basis never before achieved 
and effect substantial reductions in 
point-to-point flight times has been 
adopted by American Overseas Air- 
lines after exhaustive tests, James G. 
Flynn, vice president-operations has 
announced. 

Known as Best Time Track Opera- 
tion, the new method is said to effect 
closer adherence to schedule, greater 
operating efficiencies, and savings in 
direct flying costs. Based on the pres- 
sure pattern flying principle that some- 
times the longest way around is the 
shortest in time, the new system de- 
veloped by AOA now enables trans- 
atlantic flight captains and navigators 
to select the optimum (quickest) flight 
path, based not only on the best alti- 
tude, but also on the route which best 
fits the pressure pattern. 

A. K. Ohashi, who conducted the 
tests by AOA over the Atlantic routes 
between Gander, Newfoundland, and 
Shannon, Eire, explained that “until 
now, the conventional method of flight 
planning has been to compute the flight 
time for two or more altitudes, but 
limited to one route.” 

This route was chosen by inspection 
of the pressure patterns on the weather 
map as the one which possibly offered 
a saving in flight time. As the prob- 
lems of finding the least time between 
two points are complex, the results 
were not always satisfactory or con- 
sistent. There was a need for a more 
scientific method of route selection. 
Best Time Track provides a selection 
based on the mathematical comparison 
of flight times. 

To provide this basis for comparison 
a system of standard routes was deter- 
mined so that one or another would 
normally fit the pressure (wind) pat- 
tern and show a significant saving in 
flight time. To calculate quickly the 
flight times, a technique of using only 
the on-course component of the wind 
was developed. These components are 
extracted directly from the weather 
map, which shortens the work so much 
that this complete flight planning pro- 


cedure actually consumes less than did 
the old system. 

This new method, which has been on 
trial by AOA for more than six months 
on its transatlantic routes, thus makes 
every flight an engineered flight opera- 
tion with resultant operating efficien- 
cies. 


Onenitions MaunlPiance 


Femonnel 


Thomas E. Holt has been designated super- 
intendent of system line maintenance for 
Capital Airlines, succeeding Andrew B. Can- 
non, resigned. Holt was formerly supervisor 
of maintenance in the airline’s western 
region. Hugh A. Dugan, with the company 
since 1937, has been promoted to superin- 
tendent of aircraft maintenance scheduling, 
and Edwin R. Cunningham, who first joined 
the airline in 1938, has been appointed to 
the engineering section. 

William D. Price, Jr., formerly with Mid- 
Continent Airlines in charge of ground op- 
erations, has been named superintendent of 
communications for Pioneer Air Lines. 

Jasper Barnette, Jr., former operations 
superintendent for the Central America sec- 
tion of Pan American Airways, has been 
named superintendent of schedules for PAA's 
Latin American Division. 

Richard A. Fagin, who joined American Air- 
lines as co-pilot in 1930, has been appointed 
v. p.-operations for AA de Mexico, succeed- 
ing Tull Rea who has directed AA de Mexico's 
operations since 1944. 





Bartlett Directs RCA Aviation Activities 


Col. Theodore L. Bartlett, formerly 
director of the international division 
of Aeronautical Radio, Inc., has been 
named coordinator of aviation activi- 
ties for Radio Corporation of America. 
Col. Bartlett will be responsible for 
coordination of all aviation activities 
of RCA and its affiliated companies. 


Kidde Demonstrates Compounds 
For Fighting Nacelle Fires 

Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., war- 
time manufacturer of aircraft fire- 
fighting equipment, has staged suc- 
cessful demonstrations of several new 
chemical fire-fighting compounds said 
to extinguish the worst nacelle fires 
in a matter of seconds. One of these, 
consisting of 82% monochlorobrome- 
thane, 9% methylene chloride and 9% 
methylene bromide, was developed 
and used extensively by the Germans 
during the war. 
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WORLD-WIDE distributors of multi-engine transport type aircraft, 
engines, their components and accessories. Agent for WAR ASSETS 
ADMINISTRATION. Write, wire or telephone your requirements. 





39-01 Main Street, Flushing, L.I., N. Y., Cable Address: AIRAMBROSE. 
Branch§Warehouse: Oakland Municipal Airport, Oakland, Calif. 
Agents for FrankjAmbrose Aviation (Canada) Ltd., Dorval Airport, Montreal, Canada 
and Frank Ambrose Aviation, S. A. Panama City, R. P. 
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HE VOLUME of business might not 

be big, but if some vacuum Cleaner 
manufacturer would develop an explosion. 
proof machine small enough to be cay. 
ried into a DC-4 cabin and used for quig 
cleaning job, he could sell a few to every 
airline in the country. Some of the air. 











lines aren't too fussy about insisting @ 
explosion-proof electrical equipment § 
routine servicing, but all of- them 
occasions when paint or gas fumes 
present. American Airlines surveyed ¢ 


market not long ago and found no ex 


plosion-proof small vacuum cleaners, 
a 


Ignition troubles in the Constellatig 
seem to be pretty well licked. During 
recent 30-day period American Overse 
had only one Connie return from the 
of the runway, and this was blamed m 
an inexperienced pilot and a new flight 
engineer rather than on any ignition 
trouble requiring mechanical inspection. 

e 


Wear and tear on ground servicing 
equipment has become a major concem 
of many airlines. Ground personnel seem 
to be particularly rough on aluminum 
ramps and stands, and many operator 
feel inclined to make their next invest- 
ment in the heaviest and most durabk 
equipment they can get. PCA has pre- 
pared a special section in their mainte- 
mance manual to cover servicing equip- 
ment. Eastern tells station personnel to 
keep their hands off and sends a truck 
around the system to keep the equipment 
in good working order. Rather than le 
local people tinker with their equipment, 
American Overseas keeps a specialist in 
Europe to take care of ground servicing 
equipment. Colonial uses a combined sur- 
vey and cargo plane (DC-4) to send out 
new and repaired ground service equip- 
ment. Panagra has a travelling special- 
ist who looks after all sorts of non-air- 
craft maintenance, including buildings 
and airport facilities. 

. 

By the time United Air Lines has the 
DC-6 in regular service, major stations 
on the UAL system all will be supplied 
with new fueling trucks equipped with 
hydraulic booms to lift operators ani 
hoses into position above the wing-top 
fuel tanks openings. 


e 
Seasonal sidelights on air freight: A 
standard rail express car will carry ™® 
cratés of strawberries. A DC-4 cat 
handle 847 crates. It costs two and a half 
cents a box more to ship them by al 
from Louisiana to northern markets. Ai 
freight outfits haven’t yet made much o 
a dent in the strawberry business, no 
because of rates but because brokers ané 
growers are strictly rail-minded. 
° 


You can’t please all of the people al 
of the time. People who have ridden ™ 
the DC-6 say that it hits a new high ™ 
passenger comfort, but the people who 
have to service the DC-6 say that the 
seats are the worst yet. They appcrently 
have to be completely torn apart a 
then assembled to accomplish minor Te 
pairs and adjustments in the mechanism 

* 

To hear non-scheduled operators talk, 
one of their biggest problems (other than 
getting a CAB certificate) is to ge' good 
weather information in advance of a long 
charter flight to an out of the way plac 
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New Equipment 





Reducing Relief Valve 


Constant pressure’ reduction in 


branch circuits of 


3000 p.s.i. systems 
is offered by a new 
Vickers reducing 


relief valve which 
maintains uniform 
pressure regardless 
of pressure varia- 

















tions in the main 
system. 

An integral re- 
lief valve provides 
thermal relief and 
allows for protec- 
tion of the branch 
circuit in the event 
of failure or mal- 
functioning of any 
of its components. 
Complete descriptive information is 
available from Vickers Incorporated, 
1400 Oakman Blvd., Detroit 32, Mich. 


Lavatory Service Cart 

American Airlines has recently taken 
delivery on the first of these aircraft 
lavatory service carts built by Greer 
Hydraulics, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. Other 
airlines which have ordered the cart 
are expected to get deliveries as fast 
as they can be turned out and shipped. 
The self contained unit, which can 
be towed either by tractor or by hand, 
provides for quick draining and flush- 





ing of the lavatory system, and for re- 
charging with the proper amount of 





Adapters and 


solution. 
quick-disconnect hose line are avail- 
able for application to different types 
of aircraft. 


detergent 


. 
Spring Tension Clamp 


This spring tension clamp, applicable 
Jf with either pliers 

or gun, offers uni- 

— formity of pressure 

a“ and elimination of 

hand tightening. 

Available in three 

standard sizes and 

in special dimen- 

sions, it may be ad- 

justed to secure up 

to 70 pounds pres- 

sure with regular 

steel] springs and up to 100 pounds 


with special springs. Developed by 
Aircraft Tools, Inc., 2306 E. 38th St.. 
Los Angeles 11, Calif. 


e 
Overhead Fire Protection 


Instantaneous application of foam 
on inflammable installations of a fixed 
nature is possible with this new over- 
head spray deflector. Developed by 
National Foam System, Inc., Packard 
Bldg., Philadelphia 2, Pa., the installa- 
tion can be set up to lay a foam 


blanket over areas ranging from 47 
depending on which of 


to 190 feet 





three available deflectors is used. 

Foam may be supplied either from 
a fixed independent unit or through 
permanent piping with hose connec- 
tions hooked up with a special foam 
truck. Complete equipment consists 
of a brass foam maker, steel discharge 
tube and brass dispersion head. 
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SUPPLYING LEADING AIRLINES, GOVERNMENTS THRUOUT THE WORLD 
The following Airline Equipment is available — 


Douglas: C-54s, C-47s, DC-3s, DC-2s 

Consolidated: Catalinas and 
Amphibians 

Curtiss: Commandos, C-46s 

Grumman: Goose G-21s, Widgeons 


Boeing: 247-Ds 


Sikorsky: S-43s 


Lockheed: Lodestars, Hudsons, Electras 


Beechcraft: Commercial Model 18s, 
Military AT-! 1s, AT-7s 


North Americans, Fairchilds, Vultees, Stinsons, Wacos, Stearmans . 


ENGINES AVAILABLE 


Pratt & Whitney: R-2800s, R-2000s, R-1830s, R-1340 and R-985 all series. 
Wright: R-1820, R-975, R-760 all series. 


Lycoming: 300—280—260—245 h.p. 


Jacobs: 300—285—245—225 h.p. 


Propellers, Instruments, Radios, Accessories, Hardware 


East Coast Office 
444 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 





"If we can't supply it—it doesn't exist!" 


U. S. Export Registration No. 124 
1007 Airway 
Grand Central Airport 
Glendale |, California 


Cable address: BABBCO, Los Angeles, New York 


Babbco, SA. 
Cipres 164 
Mexico, D. F. 








* Classified 


The rates for advertising in 


Aircraft Wanted or For Sale,” and all other 
Estimate bold face heads 30 

bers add two lines. 

Rates for display advertisements request. 


ing Department, AMERICAN AVIA’ 






Advertising 


are as follows: 
other classifications $1.00 a line, minimum charge $4.00. 
and spaces per line; light body face 40 per line; box num- 


“Help Wanted,” “Positions Wanted,” 


Terms, cash with order. Forms close 20 days preceding publication date. 


ce to Classified Advertis- 


Address all correspondence 
IN PUBLICATIONS, 1317 F @treet N. W., Washington 4, D.C. 





FOR SALE 


A COMPLETE AIRLINE READY TO GO. 
Consisting of Four DC-4 Douglas Airliners 
licensed for 59 passengers, ready for immedi- 
ate operation, complete with spare engines, 
propellers, and other necessary parts and 
supplies. An exceptional offering by a major 
United States Airline of excess equipment 
which should fulfill exacting requirements 
for an airline operation most anywhere. 
Brochures available. Prices will be quoted 
to responsible parties only. O. J. WHITNEY, 
INC., 40 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: Airport and Farm—dZieger Field, 
Warrenton, Va. Operating as commercial 
airport for past 13 years. Box No. 555, Ameri- 
can Aviation, 1317 F St., N. W., Washington 
4, D. C. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





Ex-Coast Guard Pilot; 2500 hours, single 
and multi-engine, land, sea, and amphibious 
type aircraft. Commereial and instrument 
ratings. Some airline experience. Desires 
position, domestic or foreign. Box No. 563, 
American Aviation, 1317 F St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. 





Commercial Pilot. Instrument, Single & 
Multi Land, Multi Sea. 3000 hrs. Heavy DC-3 
and Lodestar as Captain. All weather flying. 
Considered very responsible and adept pilot. 
Extensive experience as admiral's trans t 
commander in Navy. Box No. 566, American 
Aviation, 1317 F St., N. W., Washington 4, 
D. C. 





Alaska Air Manual Available 


A new Alaskan-Aleutian instrument 
flight manual, with revision service, 
has been made available to private 
and commercial aviation interests by 
Jeppeson and Co., of Denver, Colo., 
publishers of “Airway Manual.” This 
marks the first time complete instru- 
ment flying data on Alaskan and Aleu- 


tian airfields has been available to 
the public since military security re- 
strictions were imposed in the early 
days of the war. 

The new manual, containing infor- 
mation as to airways, radio facilities, 
airports, terrain, etc., is indexed for 
ready reference and will be kept up 
to date through distribution of new 
and revised charts as changes occur. 








AERONAUTICAL RADIO DE MEXICO, 5S. A. 
AVE, MORELOS, NO. 37, MEXICO, D. F. 
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THOS. B. BOURNE & ASSOCIATES 


AIR NAVIGATION ENGINEERS 


A COMPLETE SERVICE IN AIRWAYS, AIRPORTS & COMMUNICATIONS ENGINEERING 


232 WOODWARD BLDG: 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 5 
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improved Navigation Receiver 
Ready for Early Production 


A greatly improved navigation x 
ceiver, known as the VHF om 
direction range system, is ready 
enter the production stage and will ¥ 
ready for use by the airlines this fal 

G. A. O’Reilly, general manage 
Aeronautical Radio, Inc., said the o 
ganization, at the direction of its mem 
ber airlines, issued specifications fw 
the improved navigation receiver som 
months ago. He explained that 
principle of operation might be com 
pared to a lighthouse with a rotatin 
beam of radio energy instead of light 

The omni-directional range radiate 
a VHF signal capable of indicating | 
the pilot his magnetic bearing to ! 
station from his aircraft at all timd 
_ regardless of his relation to tha 
station. O'Reilly said the new sys 
tem is fully integrated with the 
strument landing system, and that th 
CAA program of installation of 
omni-range stations is underway a 
will provide navigation facilities 
cessary to go with the improved nav! 
gation receiver. 


Certificates for Flight Engineer: 


Part 61 of the Civil Air Regulation 
has been amended to provide tha 
effective Sept. 15, 1947, each flight e 
gineer shall hold a valid flight @ 
gineer certificate. A six-month intel 
val was allowed to give interest 
flight engineers ample opportunity 
accomplish the flight engineer & 
aminations necessary for the issuam 
of a flight engineer certificate. 
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Great Lyclones 


engine 
new models int 
the results of Wrigh 
Manufacturing and devel 
ence gained in two Work 


ONE 7BA, rated at 800 f 

i for local service type aircr 

y economy, simplicity of m 
maximum life, 


Wright cycLtone 9HE, rated at 1525 horse- 
Mind weighing less than 1 pound per horse- 
developed for operation on main line 

and cargo transports. 


. The W right cycLone 18BD, rated at 2500 horse- 
. ») power, was enginecred for the fast global transports 


| wt “a Bich is today’s-engine. Each has the backgro 
of many years of airline service throughout 1 
_ world, Each is a great Cyclone. 
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MORE revenue airline miles in 

Al e the U. S. are flown with Texaco chy 

ON ¢ e Aircraft Engine Oil than with any . “ pe 
other brand. Wha 

. s guites ga® air tri 
Airlie : “ wide f 
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Ai 
ROM that first flight of a few hundred brand. You could ask no better evidence of a 
} yards at Kittyhawk, the aviation industry quality. operat 
has grown to operate more than 77,000 miles Preference for Texaco is shared by leading the : 
of scheduled airline routes in the U.S. alone. _ airlines, aircraft manuf@cturers and airports aid 
As aircraft and engine design have ad- throughout the country. You can get Texaco hes 
vanced to meet new requirements of speed, § Aviation Products and Lubrication Engineer- TI 
load and altitude, better lubricants and fuels _—ing Service from the nearest of the more than _ 
ore ' es 
have become necessary — and Texaco has pro- 2500 Texaco distributing plants in the 48 ey 
vided them. In fact, Texaco has more engine _ States. Or write: eve! 
and air-frame lubricants and aviation fuels The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, a 
meeting A-N specifications than any other New York 17,N. Y. ae 
+ Re i a ae. vo thar 
; JiR trur 
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Tune in . . . TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents the NEW TONY MARTIN SHOW every Sunday night. See newspaper for time and statior 






